



‘He looked up, suddenly sensing his 
aloneness. The swamp was still, brooding. It 
made him feel like an intruder in a 
rehearsal for eternity." 

- from Swamp Sister (1966) 
by Robert Edmond Alter 
This passage from R.E. Alter’s noir-ish 
talc of backwoods greed just about sums up 
the appeal of swamp culture in pulp 
entertainment The conclusion of our 
swamp trash overview appears in this issue 
along with Harold Clarke's look at two "Girl 
and Gorilla" movies from the fifties. We’re 
also pleased to present the first of a 
two-part article by Stephen R_ Bissette on 
the making of Abel Gance’s horrific 
anti-war film, J’ Accuse (1938). But first, 
here’s the news. 


News And Views 


Avarice continues to engulf the video 
rental industry despite overall losses 
attributed to the (not a) recession. Hardest 
hit by the slump are the independent rental 
stores, who tend to collapse whenever a 
larger franchise store opens nearby. And as 
the smaller stores fall by the wayside, the 
human equivalents of vultures close in for 
the kill. "Just as certain records and movie 
posters are rare and command high prices," 
reason the vultures, "so it stands that 
discontinued video can be ‘rare.’ Hey, let’s 
mark’em up!" 

"Video Oyster Loves Paramount And 
Blockbuster," reads the headline inside 
Pearls, the house organ of Video Oyster, the 
purveyors of "rare and collectable video 
cassettes." The article which follows 
outlines the Video Oyster game plan. 
“Blockbuster kills stores that once ruled 
their neighborhoods. Like a big machine it 
unearths rare videos from older less 
advanced stores, putting them an the used 
market." Blockbuster’s plundering pleases 
the polyps at Video Oyster, who buy rare 
titles from failing retailers, raise prices 
higher than original list, and then market 
them as “collectibles." Want an original 
copy of Allied Artists’ discontinued video 
release of Attack Of The Crab Monsters? 
How about Magnetic's Beyond The Valley 
OfThe Dolls? Video Oyster has it...if 
you’ve got their price. 

Of course, outfits such as Video Oyster 
merely reflect the principle of supply and 
demand. Nevertheless, the company is 
essentially taking rare titles out of 
circulation in order to increase their value. 
The antidote for Oyster poisoning is to hit 


COVER: Stephen R. Bissette interprets 
images from Abel Gance’s 1938 J' Accuse. 
In the center is the original U.S. window 
card for That They May Live. 


the video clearance sales before the 
"professionals" move in. Ask non-chain 
rental store managers if they'll sell you their 
copy of a desired title; if the tape doesn’t 
rent, it’s worth little to them. But above all, 
don’t buy from greedy scumbags. 

Speaking of collectors, readers who hoard 
posters and pressbooks will want to 
subscribe to Movie Advertising Collector, a 
profusely illustrated publication dedicated 
to demystifying the finer points of acquiring 
and caring for movie memorabilia. Previous 
issues of Movie Advertising Collector have 
documented one-sheets, lobby cards, 
original stills, arid other facets of motion 
picture advertising. Standouts include Rich 
Wannen's three-part article about 
pressbooks from last year and an 
illuminating look at window cards in the 
current issue. Each Movie Advertising 
Collector also includes an item of whatever 
type of movie memorabilia is featured as 
the topic. We can't wait to see what we get 
for the upcoming "billboard" issue. 


Published and mostly written by George 
Reed, a Philadelphia transit driver, Movie 
Advertising Collector is rarefy grammatical. 
At times George seems to follow his own 
rules of punctuation. Nevertheless, the 
man’s knowledge of his subject and his 
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genuine love of movie art for its own sake - 
and not as an investment - make Movie 
Advertising Collector a welcome change of 
pace from publications aimed at the "get 
rich quick" crowd. For its value, its wealth of 
information, and its likeably personal 
approach, MAC stands proud among the 


[For a one-year (six issue) subscription to 
Movie Advertising Collector, send a $10 
check to George Reed, M.A.C., P.O. Box 
28587, Philadelphia, PA 19149. 


Letter 


The ECCO office received the following 
letter from Keith Brewer, the editor of the 
ultra-sleazy A Taste Of Bile fanzine. 

Charles; 

Hello. Thought we'd let you know 
that A Taste Of Bile #10 is out. Could 
you give us a slight mention? We've 
lost a lot of our fans' addresses and 
need them to contact us again so we 
can update our mailing lists. #10 is 
$1 p.p.d. U.S. and $2 elsewhere. 

A Taste Of Bile 
P.O. Box 7150 
Waco, TX 76714 


Interested readers should contact Keilh at 
the above address and tell him that you 
have been wondering what happened to 
your subscription and where the fuck are 
your bark issues? Patrons of the perverse 
should send a dollar to this "unemployed 
antisocial drunk" so he can sock further 
counsel with his favorite brown bag muse. 


We Fucked Up 


Here at ECCO we noticed - too late, or 
course - that in issue fifteen's review of Red 
And Rosy wc attributed a selection from its 
soundtrack to country singer Tammy 
Wynellc. Of course wc intended to say 
Jeannic C. Riley, the actual songbird who 
topped the charts with "I larper Valley. 
P.T.A." Our apologies to both women. We 
also attributed the direction ol Okcfc linker 
to Lee SHoleni. the director of Louisiana 
Hussy. Roul llaig, and nol Sliolem, directed 
Okcfcnokec. Now maybe Sholcm will call 
off his lawyers. 

Pat Hollis informs me that Frcak-Ouls 
and Flashlmcks, reviewed in ECCO #15. 
has been rc-edilcd to remove the jumps we 
complained about. It's available jump-free 
for $28 from living Color Productions, 12 
PIcasantvicw (,anc. Circle Pines, MN 55(11-1. 


Thanks 


We would like lo lhank the following 
people for their help in putting this issue 
together: Stephen IL Bissette, Mark 
Chorvinsky and Doug Chapman of Strange 
Magazine, Cecil Doyle, David F. Friedman. 
Doug llobart, Steven R. Johnson, Craig 
l-cdbcucr, Tim and Donna Lucas, .lini and 
Jane McCabe, Jim Murray, Fred Olcn Ray. 
and Terry Wharton. Wc would also like to 
lhank Dr. Walter Courtney of the Florida 
Atlantic Institute lor his information about 
the walking catfish. 

"Everybody knows Hint catfish got no 
scales." - O.V. Wright. This issue is 
dedicated lo Willie Turbinton, and lo those 
who will forever walk up that one-way street. 


ECCO Cracks Spines 


must often wander through a wasteland of 
pop psychology and arl-bqok frigidity to 
find a tonic that doesn't cither pander to 
prisoners of checkout lanes or preach 10 
pedagogues. 1 lere we’ve attempted lo 
narrow the search. Although two of the 
following books are nol about exploitation 
movies, their common lopic - death - 
warrants our attention. 

The appeal of Christopher Joyce and line 
Stover’s Witnesses From T he Grave (Little. 
Brown/S 19.95), appropriately subtitled "The 
Stories Bones Tell," stretches beyond the 
legion of "true crime" fans. The authors' 
compelling account of the career of scientist 
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Clyde Snow, the 

anthropologist who 
recently identif ied the 
skeletal remains of 
Butch Cassidy and thi 
Sundance Kid in 


Boli 


ividly 
is the 


and his associates as 

photographs, 
physicians' records, 
and the testimonies of 

in their search to 
identify uncovered 
human remains, 

incomplete. 

Snow is a leader in 



excavation of Ihe decomposed corpses of 
the teenage victims of killer clown John 
Wayne Gacy, and identified a skeleton 
found in Brazil as that of the dreaded Nazi 
angel of death, Josef Mcngclc. Snow also 

bloody battle at Little Big I lorn, and 
spearheaded a team whose grim task was to 
exhume the bodies of Argentine death 
sauad victims from their unmarked graves. 
Witnesses From The Grave recounts each 
of the above episodes without flinching. 

'[•he book's grim accounts of disaster and 
murder arc somewhat leavened by the 
authors' sketches of Snow, a drawling 
cowboy whose laid-back demeanor belies 
his methodical approach to solving the 
mysteries presented by unmarked graves. 
Unlike the horror movie stereotype of 
those whose gainful employment lies in the 
tendering of human coipscs, Snow is driven 
by a fierce love of life that clashes with the 
book's own stark events. But what is most 
surprising is that Snow's colorful career has 
not yielded a weekly television series. It 
could kick Quincy's fictitious ass. 

While Joyce and Stover’s tribute to Snow 
is engrossing and informative from start to 
finish, KCCO readers will particularly enjoy 
reading of Ihe 1976 discovery of a 
mummified body in the funhousc of an 
amusement park in l-ong Beach, California. 
An investigation by Snow identified the 
remains as Ulmer McCurdy, an Oklahoma 
outlaw killed by a posse in 1911. What 
happened to the unfortunate outlaw’s 
mortal remains is a bizarre slice of 
Americana that could only spring from the 
heart of the carnival midway, which it does. 
Ultimately, Joyce and Slover bolch Elmer’s 
talc with their reliance on newspaper 
accounts of his discovery, but it's a welcome 
respite from the book's tragedies, [The 
complete story of corpse and sideshow star 
Elmer McCurdy will appear in Kings Of 
BiiliyUm. the second volume of David I". 
Friedman's autobiography and history of 
movie exploitation.) 

'["hough it never attempts to exploit its 
potentially lurid subject. Witnesses From 


morbidly curious with behind-the-scenes 
accounts of political treachery and mass 
murder. Readers seeking more than a cheap 
thrill will also not be disappointed. 

Back in 1978, another publication - a 
cheapola tabloid - also confronted the Grim 
Reaper, but sans Joyce and Stover’s sober 
respect. This rag printed reviews of books 
that taught how to commit murder using 
everyday household appliances, and 
supplied blueprints for building a gallows - 
including a working trap-door - in your 
living room. These charmers were 
supplemented with photo spreads of 
Mexican mummies and grisly reproductions 
from the files of New York's Museum of 
the Office of Chief Medical Examiner. By 
now you’re probably wonderingwhat 
publisher would dare print such tasteless 
rubbish? 

Al Goldstein did. His Death Magazine 
both revelled in and ridiculed the subject of 
death - the second great obsession - as 
Screw Magazine bad similarly treated 

pornography. But unlike the latter. Death 

was launched before an almost unanimously 
indifferent public. It flopped miserably after 
only four issues, conclusively proving that 
rutting rules over rigor mortis in the minds 
of mainstream America. 

Too bad, because Death was an inimitable 
collection of gallows humor from such 
scribes as ex-FugTuli Kupferberg, the 
contributor of brief, witty biographies of 
historical figures who bought the farm 
before their fortieth birthday. Paul Bresnick 
reviews Life After Death by Dr. Raymond 
Moody, an eerie book of interviews with 
eyewitnesses to the afterlife who were 
brought back to life after reaching clinical 
death. The similarities of experience they 
describe uncomfortably suggest the 
high-tech trickery of Industrial Light and 
Magic. "Death Goes To The Movies" traces 
the history of celluloid murder and mayhem 
up to George Romero’s Night Of The 
Living Dead. 

Such irreverent coverage made Death 
unique in the tabloid marketplace, a 
distinction that only helped to kill it. Jack 
Stevenson and Pat Hollis’ Living Color 


Productions are 
distributing three of the 
four issues of Death as 
spiral-bound copies. 
Included is a hilarious 
and informative essay 
on tabloids by 
Stevenson, featuring 
capsule reviews of 
under-the-counter 
publications including 
“Interracial News," 
“Enema Thrills," and 
“The Evening Whirl." 

As these titles 
suggest, Death is not 
for the easily offended. 
Goldstein's humor has 
never been blacker than 
his take-off on the pious 
(and fraudulent) 
tabloid campaigns for 
donations to Christian 
charities that feed 
hungry Third World 
infants. A full-page 
advertisement for a 
charity entitled Bury 
The Children promises 
contributors "the satisfaction of knowing 
that even if you wouldn’t give money to 
keep these children alive, at least you gave 
them a Christian burial." But as Stevenson 
explains, "...what Goldstein did was to bring 

humor to the subject of death just as he had 
subjects he has always attempted to 

have DO NOT ENTERsigns posted 
outside." As for Death, enter if you dare. 
[Death is available for $10 postpaid from 
John Stevenson, 171 Auburn Street, #11, 
Cambridge, MA 02139.] 

Last fall we received four glossy, 
oversized softbound books of erotic art 
from Italy's Glittering Images. The 
eleven-book “Diva" series, with titles 
including "Diva Bizarre" and "Diva 
Satanica," offers graphic homage to a broad 
range of obsessions including Irving Klaw, 
Anais Nin, satanism, Russ Meyer, Erich 
Von Stroheim, foot fetishism and, naturally, 
the Marquis DeSade. 

Although each edition sports its own 
theme, the overall look remains the same - 
stylish and explicit. With a well-balanced 
mixture of photography and artwork, the 
image of woman is eroticized, fetishised, 
and ultimately idealized into abstraction. 
Though occasionally pornographic in its 
imagery, what the Diva series offers 
discriminating voyeurs bears little 
resemblance to any shot-onwideo pom 
banality. In fan, although its publisher may 
flinch, the Diva series is more a product of 
the art world than of the trash culture paid 
homage within its pages. 

Although each of the "Diva” books - a 
continuing series - offers rare, arresting 
graphics and includes an English translation 
of its sparse Italian text, ECCO readers will 
particularly enjoy "Cinema 1951-1965." In 
addition to an unusual filmography, 
"Cinema 1951-1965" offers comic-book 
extrapolations of famous and obscure films 
in which the implicit sexual context of key 
scenes is made so explicit that the imagery 
bursts like rotting fruit. This technique is 
startling when applied to Michael Powell’s 
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Peeping' Tom (1960), but proves 
to be even more effective when 
underscoring the sadomasochistic 
stirrings of The Horrors Of 
Spider Island, a nominal work 
from the same year. 

[The entire “Diva" series, as well 
as books on illustrators Wally 
Wood and John Willie and 
pin-up queen Betty Page, are 
available from Glittering 
Images, Edizioni d'Essai, Via 
Ardengo Soffici 11/13, 50142 
Firenze, Italy. Send $40 
postpaid for “Diva Cinema 
1951-1965,“ or write for a 
catalog.] 

And finally, the ubiquitous Fred 
Olen Ray, ex-fanzine publisher 
and prolific director of 
low-oudget video rentals, has 
returned to the writing fold. 

Recently he sold a poem (!) to 
Weird Talcs magazine and an 
entire book about independent 
filmmaker/distributors to 
McFarland, a North Carolina I 

reference book factoiy. We | 

haven't seen the poem yet (hope _ 
it's a haiku!), but The New Rj 

Poverty Row Independent 
Filmmakers As Distributors 
lively tome that consists of seven _ K 
chapters, each recalling a I ' k 1 

particular independent 
distribution outfit through " 

interviews with the filmmakers, 
articles in trade magazines, and 
other sundry sources. 

The New Poverty Row kicks off 
with a look inlo the world of the 

lateJeriy Warren, the only _ 

filmmaker in the book that Ray 
treats with condescension. Warren’s 
supporters (all three of them) will no doubt 
protest the proclamations of an 
independent filmmaker whose success in 
Hollywood has spurred hostility from 
various cliques of fandom. But Warren is 
less damned by Ray’s comments than by his 
own quoted remarks, which reveal an ugly 
disdain for the expectations of his audience. 
Of all the filmmakers profiled in The New 
Poverty Row, Warren alone seems to 
have not harbored any affection for 

Ray next tackles Roger Corman's 
Filmgroup in a chapter that should be 
referenced alongside Corman’s 
autobiography from last year. Putting his 
hero worship aside, Ray dismantles the 
veracity of the Corman book’s title and 
reveals that the fondly remembered 
Filmgroup was not one of its founder's 
highly touted successes. Corman’s 
creative methods of financing, some 
conspicuously absent from his own book, 
are also covered in The New Poverty 


/. Lynn (Hemisphere 
Pictures), David L. Hewitt (American 
General Pictures), Sam Sherman 
(Independent International), Lawrence 
H. Woolner (Dimension Pictures), and 
the author’s own American Independent 
Productions, Inc. Although the latter 
inclusion maybe somewhat self-serving, 
Ray is overwhelmingly modest about his 
commercial success in the current 
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wasteland of independent filmmaking. 
Whafs more, only the coverage given 
American Independent justifies Ihe book's 
title (reportedly McFarland rejected Ray’s 
working title); none of the other companies 
profiled in The New Poverty Row has 
distributed a film since 1987, and the 
majority have dosed shop. 



Despite its misleading title. The 
New Poverty Row succeeds both 
as a reference book and a fun 
read. Concise details arc 
complemented by humorous 
quotes and recollections about 

text is complemented with 
collection of rare stills and 
researchers should lake note that 
plctc filmography, including 


Although Ray is at his liveliest 
when tracing the genesis of 
Hemisphere's beloved "Blood 
Island" scries (particularly in the 
passage recalling Alicia Alonzo, 
that “devilish little tan" from Mod 
Doctor Of lllixxi Island), the 
whole of The New Poverty Row 
bristles with the cnlhusiam of a 
fan. Followers of independent 
filmmaking will find it 
indispcnsiblc, particularly those 

squandered their youth in passion 
■/.ting cheap wine, 
ig, puking, and sometimes 
actually watching chlorophyll 
monsters and swinging models as 
they flickered across Steamy 
windshields. 

[The New Poverty Row is 
available for $29.95 postpaid 
from McFarland & Co., Inc., Box 
611. Jefferson, NC 28640.] 


The Ape Inside Me 

by Harold Clarke 

One of the most provocative ploys of 

irregular encounters between rapacious 
primates and ravishing starlets. Most of 
these films, howcvcr.invariably 
short-circuited such rendezvous by 
depicting them as abominations that must 
either be prevented or avenged, lixeeplions 
exist, though, and among these Untamed 
Mistress and The It ritlc And The Bcasl 
stand out as productions casting the ape in a 
Sympathetic, if not heroic, role while 
allowing the passions shared between the 
girl and the gorilla to sizzle and soa r. 

all their apparent similarities, the two films 
contain a unique subterranean perspective 
that makes the screening of each a wholly 
separate experience. 

Untamed Mistress (I960), written, 
directed, and produced by exploitation icon 
Ron Ormond, pulsates with raw sexuality 
and primitive mysticism. 

From (he hallucinatory opening sequences 

Mistress represents one of the era’s most 
scintillating Irash extravaganzas. But along 
with its obvious schlock appeal, Untamed 
Mislress delivers some of Ihe most damning 
charges ever levied against Ihe mores of 
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riches through his 
burning desire for the 
temptress. Then he tells 
how he faces losing his 
life due to wounds 


Lollywok, Velda’s : 


Untamed Mistress begins with Dr. 
Arthur lilliol (adeptly portrayed by Allan 
Nixon, Star of Prehistoric Women and 
Mesa Of l-osl Women) arriving at a 
tropical outpost to administer to Parsta, a 
former Maharajah dying of wounds 
received three years earlier during a gorilla 
attack. As he lies on his deathbed, Parsta 
attempts to dissuade Jack, Arthur’s 
brother, from marrying Vclda (Jacqueline 
Fontain), a marginally civilized jungle 
woman who was raised by gorillas. In so 
doing, he recounts his two previous 
entanglements with Vclda. First, the old 
Maharajah relates how he initially lost his 


admonitions, Jack insists 
nuptials. Arthur, 

Parsta and proposes 
embarking on a safari 
into gorilla territory to 
test Velda’s proclivities. 
Parsta succumbs to his 
wounds, and a party 
composed of Arthur, 
Jack, Velda, and Cfyril, a 
local photographer, 
embark upon the journey. 

During the expedition, 
the travellers witness 
unnerving feeding 
frenzies, ceremonial 
dances, war games, and 
other aspects of African 
culture that would make 
American audiences 
gawk. While the three 
men gape in horror and 
bewilderment at the 
sights before them, Velda 
gradually displays 
characteristics more 
attuned to the laws of the 
jungle than the 
conventions of mankind. 
Finally, after the troupe 
battles a platoon of 
native warriors, Velda 
disappears. The three 
men immediately 
undertake a search, and 
eventually discover her in 
the custody of Lollywok 
and his gorilla pack. Hostilities between 
man and beast ensue, and the film 
concludes with all three men meeting a 
violent death while Lollywok victoriously 
carries Velda off into his tropical lair. 

In constructing Untamed Mistress, 
Ormond and his wife June pieced together 
segments of a thirty minute short they had 
made with Sabu in the twilight of his career 
with new footage filmed to match. Nothing 
in this makeover, however, detracts from 
the film’s efficiency. If anything, such 

deliveredvoiccovers and arduously ^ 
dispensed flashbacks deepen the movie’s 
appeal. 


Other factors also enliven Untamed 
Mistress. The brooding and impassioned 
screenplay, the dazzling jungle 
Technicolors, and the incessant tribal 
drums setting the tone for nearly every 
sequence combine to generate a mood of 
danger and forboding. In addition, 
Jacqueline Fontain’s Velda delivers one of 
the most libidinous performances ever 
preserved on celluloid. The generously 

associated with her work in Guess Who’s 
Coming To Dinner, scorches the screen 
with virtually every nuance and gesture. 
Whether engaged in a passionate kiss, 
immersed in a ritual dance, or transfixed by 
a jungle slaughter, Fontain casts a licentious 
spell that only the blind could resist. As the 
film progresses, the viewer will likely 
question why she would want to link herself 
with someone so slight as Jack. At the 
conclusion, a strong argument could be 
made that not even the most virile ape mil 
be able to match her sexual fervor. 

Though highly entertaining, Untamed 
Mistress' roadshow embellishments 
dissolve in the face of its subliminal thrust 
Ultimately it’s a tropical morality play with 
the animals of thejungle typifying purity 
and innocence while the white man 
symbolizes greed and treachery. As the 
movie proceeds, the premeditated savagery 
practiced by humans reveals itself to be far 
more insidious than the compulsory 
barbarism exercised by the inhabitants of 
the wild. Still, our sympathies are mixed 
when predator turns to prey and the 
intruders meet their demise at the bands of 
enraged primates. But while alarmists may 
view this conclusion as an ominous 
foreshadowing of a future straight from 
Planet Of The Apes, it’s actually a potent 
reminder of the consequences of unfettered 
avarice and self-absorption. 

In sharp contrast to the tempestuous 
timbre of Untamed Mistress, The Bride 
And The Beast (1958) presents a tale Of one 
woman’s gradual realization of an earlier 
life as a gorilla. Thanks in largepart to its 
screenwriter, the irrepressible Edward D. 
Wood, Jr., The Bride And The Beast delves 
beneath the salacious implications of the 
woman’s predicament and scrutinizes the 
dilemma of a forced existence in the wrong 
role. Although many exploitation devotees 
regard the film as little more than an 
exercise in ineptitude. The Bride And The 
Beast • like most Wood projects - contained 
psychological overtones that were ahead of 
its time, with some rarely broached in 
contemporary films. 

Produced and directed by Adrian Weiss 
(who in 1947 made White Gorilla, a story of 
ostracism and revenge within a tribe of 
apes). The Bride And The Beast opens with 
Dan (Lance Fuller), a big-game 
hunter, and his bride Laura 
(Charlotte Austin) arriving at his 
home on their wedding night. As 
they step inside the house, 
Spanky, a gorilla Dan has caged 
in the cellar, raises a violent 
commotion. Dan and Laura 
descend to the cellar, where 
Laura and Spanky stand 
mesmerized by the sight of one 
another. Laura moves closer to 
the cage and allows Spanky to 
fondle her. Taking notice, Dan 
roughly shoves her aside with a 
harsh admonition to stay away 
from the cage. 
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Later that evening, as Dan and Laura 
sleep, Spanky breaks out of confinement 
and ascends to their bedroom on the second 
floor. Laura, uneasy in her slumber, 
awakens and walks to the fireplace. Spanky 
enters the room and begins to lift her 
nightgown from behind as she turns to face 
him. Meanwhile, Dan gets out of bed, 
reaches for his rifle, and shoots Spanky 
dead. An aggrieved Laura tells the 
incredulous Dan of her strange feelings of 
longing and belonging while in the animal’s 
presence, but Dan dismisses her 
ruminations and the two return to bed. 

During the night, Laura dreams of 
running and tearing through dense 
underbrush. She screams herself awake, and 
then tries to tell Dan of her vision. Again he 
is oblivious to her urgency, brushing aside 
her genuine concern while pacifying her 
with a sedative. 

The next morning Dan brings a 
psychiatrist to the house to talk with Laura. 
Upon examining her, Ihc doctor suggests 
the use of hypnosis. During the ensuing 
psychic exploration, which makes use of 
negative footage that pre-dates similar 
hallucinatory sequences from such films 
such as The Trip, Psych-Ou(, and other 
sixties’ psychedelia, Laura tells of living as a 
gorilla and being attacked by frightened 
natives. Breaking the incantation, the 
psychiatrist informs an incredulous Dan 
that they’ve just witnessed a scene from 
Laura’s "previous life. Against the doctor’s 
advice, Dan takes Laura to the jungle for 
their honeymoon. 

Although the jungle expedition 
commences peacefully, the savagery of the 
jungle soon intrudes. While Dan and his 
servant Taro tangle with two ferocious 
tigers, Laura strays from camp and is 
mauled by one of the carnivorous felines. 
Recuperating in her tent, she dreams of a 
gorilla wandering through the undergrowth. 
Presently, an actual ape arrives at the camp; 
Laura, in a comatose state, steps out to 
meet him. Dan witnesses the coupling and 
accosts the ape, who shoves him down and 
leaves the site with a compliant Laura 
nestled in his arms. 

With rifle in hand, Dan follows the pair to 
the gorilla’s cave. There, Dan clashes with 
two primates, killing one and knocking the 
other unconscious. But Laura spums his 
rescue efforts, and Dan attempts to slap her 
into submission until the unconscious ape 
regains his senses and knocks him cold. The 
simian then lifts a nearly orgasmic Laura 
and, as a groom lifts his bride over the 
threshold, lopes out of the cave with her 
lying ready and willing in his clutches. 

The Bride And The Beast concludes with 
a befuddled Dan seeking an explanation 
from Laura’s psychiatrist for her 
disappearance. The doctor tells Dan that all 
human beings possess animal tendencies, so 
a reversion to a previous existence should 
not be dismissed. Laura, explains the 
doctor, displayed these animal 
characteristics before she returned to her 
origin. 

As might be expected from a film with 
Wood’s involvement, The Bride And The 
Beast is graced with few technical 
innovations. Much of the film’s second half 
consists of safari footage from Man Eater 
of Kumaon, another Sabu film. The 
transition between the two films is choppy. 


if not jarring. In addition, most of the 
performances are borderline execrable. The 
lone exception is Charlotte Austin's Laura. 
Whether standing enraptured by Spanky's 
caress or lying seductively in the beast's 
arms, Austin emits an aura of smoldering 
sensuality that few B-movie actresses could 
match. The delectable Laura, frequently 
clad in an angora sweater (a Wood 
trademark), sets off aphrodisiacal fireworks 
with her gestures and ethereal intonation. 
She packs in a performance that equals if 
not exceeds the titillating temptresses of 
today’s trash. 

With Austin’s raw carnality in mind, The 
Bride And The Beast warrants special 
recognition as a breakthrough film in 
exploring alternative sexuality. Although it 
may disappoint those seeking explicit 
beastial passion (as in Walerian 
Borowczyk’s The Beast), the film does offer 
a heightened sensuality that had merely 
been suggested in productions such as 
Captive Wild Woman (1943) and Dr. 
Renault’s Secret (1942). This aspect is 
particularly exemplified in the eroiically 
charged encounters between Laura and 
Spanky. Few films prior to The Bride Arid 
The Beast had depicted intimations of 
beastiality with such intensify. 

In fact, both Untamed Mistress and The 
Bride Arid The Beast differ from films with 
similar elements by establishing the 
monster as the protagonist. Accordingly, 
both films use this theme to liberate 
displaced women from a life of denial and 
unsuitability, but at that point the two part 
ways. Untamed Mistress thunders on about 
the devastating consequences of altering 
natural law, while The Bride And The Beast 
restlessly examines the agony of living a life 
of repression and the ecstacy of finally 
unshackling oneself from societal 
constraints. 

The latter emphasis is directly attributable 
to screenwriter Wood, whose existential 
travails and struggles with transvestitism 
have been amply chronicled in films such as 
his own Glen Or Glenda. Wood uses Laura 
to plead his case, for in nearly every line she 
conveys a yearning to return to her true and 
former self. At the film’s uproarious 
denouement, Wood satisfies his longing, 
albeit vicariously, by giving Laura • through 
almost supernatural means - the 
opportunity to find lasting self-fulfillment 
and satisfaction as a gorilla. 

One need not be excessively enthralled by 
either film to appreciate their uniqueness in 
the annals of exploitation. Perceptive 
viewers, however, most likely will recognize 
Ihe underlying currents that flow beneath 
the surface of both films, and will embrace 
them for their twists on conventional horror 
fare. Additionally, in an age in which most 
productions that profess to eradicate taboos 
and increase understanding arrive stillborn, 
Untamed Mistress and The Bride And The 
Beast represent two charges in the 
indictment against the creatively parched 
and dysfunctional pop culture that wc 
inhabit. 

[Untamed Mistress is available for 
$27.95 postpaid from Ormond Rims, 
2925 Sharon Hill Circle, Nashville, TN 
37215. The Bride And The Beast sells 
for $30.50 postpaid from Boyd Magers, 
1901 Paige Place, N.E., Albuquerque, NM 
87112.] 
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Swamp Trash And Bayou 
Blues - Part II 
by Charles Kilgore 

The first part of Swamp Trash And 
Bayou Blues traced the growth of an 
aesthetic centering around the isolated 
culture of people living among the 
backwaters of southern swamps and bayous. 
Swamp folklore drifted up from the bog 
and settled into books, popular music, and, 
of course, movies. The popular pulp image 
of the swamp’s rustic inhabitants was 
defined even before William Beaudine’s 
silent Sparrows (1926). In that Mary 
Pickford film as in all swamp trash hence, 
the swamp or bayou is itself a character - a 


cruel antagonist who enforces the basic law 
of survival, that only the strong survive. 

What the films all attempted was to 
equate the unwritten law of the swamp with 
the most base and bestial behavior of 
people. Pure swamp trash pits 
audience-identification figures against 
criminals, degenerates, or full-fledged 
monsters in a swamp setting that is rarely 
neutral; one side or the other always claims 
the swamp as an ally. 

As a breeding ground for evil, the bayou 
is given its due in Lee Sholem’s Louisiana 
Hussy (1960). Released by Joy Houck’s 
Howco International, the New-Orleans 
based company that had produced Roger 
Corman's Swamp Women in 1955, 
Louisiana Hussy follows the evil doings of 


treacherous Nina Dupree, a swamp-side 
femme fatale whose hobby of home 
wrecking leads to a woman's suicide. 
Although Sholem - who had previously 
directed kiddie fare such as Superman And 
The Mole Men (1951) and Tobor The 
Ureal (1954) - seems an ill-conceived choice 
as director, Louisiana Hussy featured 
camera work from the Bayou team of Ted 
and Vincent Saizis. It starred Nan Peterson 
from The Hideous Sun Demon in the title 
role and Hungarian-born actor Peter Coe 
(Ed Wood’s last roommate) as a jealous 
fcajun. 

As the audience for such simplistic 
morality plays gradually faded, the 
forbidden allure of swamp trash was 
borrowed as window-dressing for films 
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from other genres. By the mid-sixties, 
swampy scenery had appeared in every 
popular drive-in genre: action, horror, 
science fiction, sexploitation. This 
proliferation of swamp sleaze was abetted 
by the growth of independent filmmaking 
communities in Florida and Louisiana and 
by fast-buck independents drawn to the lure 
of using backwater communities as cheap, 
picturesque resources for low-budget 
movies. The Everglades was such a setting 
for an obscure Florida horror entitled The 
Nest Of The Cuckoo Birds (1965). Starring 
Bert Williams from the Eartha Kitt vehicle 
Tropic Of Desire, The Nest Of The Cuckoo 
Birds is the offbeat tale of an IRS agent 
(Williams) searching the Everglades for 
moonshiners. When the snoopy fed checks 
into a small, swampside hotel managed by a 
woman taxidermist, the plot sharply veers 
towards the bizarre. Stumbling into the 
innkeeper’s Chapel Of The Dead, Williams 
discovers that his host enjoys stuffing more 
than animals. With this revelation, 
writer/producer/direetor/star Williams 
shifts into the macabre. Remembered by 
few, The Nest Of The Cuckoo Birds is best 
remembered for ultra-crude advertising 
which promised "Naked drama, sadism, wild 
love, and HORROR," and invited 
customers to "meet the BARE killer of the 
Everglades!" Even drive-in completists draw 
a blank on this title. 

Late-night television addicts will 
remember the following year’s Curse Of 
The Swamp Creature, however painful. 
Made with pocket change for AIP-TV by 
Lany Buchanan, Curse starred an 
embarrassed-looking John Agar with Bill 
Thurman in a ridiculous tale about a mad 
doctor who creates reptile people in his 
secret laboratory in the Florida Everglades. 
Although Curse was the only Buchanan 
AIP-TV project that wasn’t based on one of 
the studio’s earlier, bigger budgeted 
drive-in hits, it’s a delayed reaction to Roy 
del Ruth’s Alligator People (1959). (Corse 
Of The Swamp Creature is available from 
Video Dimensions, 530 West 23rd St., New 
York, NY 10011 for $22.95 postpaid.] 

The Everglades was the setting for sicker 
fare in the 1968 action roughie Savages 
From Hell. With a plot that pitted migrant 
workers against a sadistic biker gang, 
Savages From Hell was intended by 
producer K. Cordon Murray and director 
Jose Prieto as a follow-up to Iheir 1967 
sleaze classic Shanty Tramp (see ECCO 
#11). Also released under the title Big 
Enough And Old Enough, Savages From 
Hell follows Teresa, a migrant worker’s 
young daughter, as she makes a play for Hi 
Test, the leader of a motorcycle club. 
Enraged with jealousy, I ii Test’s girlfriend 
Lucy seeks revenge by attempting to seduce 
Teresa’s brother Marco. Her efforts initiate 
a chain of events that results in the 
abduction and rape of Teresa and the death 
of Hi Test. 

Filmed in color, Savages From Hell 
represented a higher goal for Murray's 
Trans-International Films, fn their search 
for wider distribution, Murray and Prieto 
studied the current exploitation movie 
trends for inspiration. The popularity of 
auto race footage in drive-in fare led them 
to include a "swamp buggy” race through 
the Everglades, a segment captured with 
panache by Shanty Tramp cameraman J. 
Rafael Rcmy. The producer even coaxed the 
late Cyril Poitier (Sidney’s brother!) to 
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co-star. But despite Murray’s and Prieto’s 
efforts to fashion a better muskrat trap, 
Savages From Hell lacks the 
biggcr-than-life archetypes and biblical 
reverberations of its predecessor. What it 
does offer is a heady dose of sex, sadism, 
and black leather. 

Although the middle to late sixties saw 
swamp themes diluted by other genres, 
b arc-bones depictions of waterfront life 
persisted. Such was the case with Big Daddy 
(1969), a sordid tale of sexual rivaly that was 
presented by Alabama mogul Mike (Poor 
White Trash) Ripps. Big 
Daddy followed die travails 
of a young man (Reed 
Sherman) in love with an 
illiterate bayou beauty who 
is also desired by the 
estimable A. Lincoln 
Beauregard (Victor 
Buono!). To win the girl 
from Buono, Sherman 
matches wits with a voodoo 
witch doctor and risks his 
life in the alligator-infested 
Louisiana bayou. Big Daddy, 
originally made in 1965 
under the title Paradise 
Road, also featured 
Hollywood has-beens Joan 
Blondeli and Chill Wilis in 


Zaat 

Produced and directed by Don Barton 

A throwback to the scaly monsters from 
the deep of the Eisenhower era, Don 
Barton’s Zaat was inspired by the "walking 
catfish" phenomenon that plagued Florida 
during the late sixties. The bizarre walking 
catfish, an amphibious species imported 
from Thailand by tropical fish breeders, 
escaped from a breeding tank west of Boca 
Raton back in 1966 and rapidly spread to 
fresh-water lakes across southeastern 
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Another swampy slice of 
life was presented in the 
1971 Swamp Girl, a 
low-budget melodrama 
filmed in the "strangely 
beautiful" Okcfenokee 
Swamp Park in Waycioss, 

Georgia (the site of Swamp 
Country). Swamp Girl 
featured country singer 
Ferlin Husky as a kindly 
swamp ranger who offers 
protection to a naive young 
girl from the Okcfenokee. 

Afraid that her innocence 
might make her prey to the 
wiles of hustlers, the ranger 
teaches his charge to distrust 
outsiders for her own safety. 

His fears come true when 
two sadistic thugs arrive in 
town to kidnap girls to sell at 
a contemporary slave market. 

Although director Don 
Davis, a softcore specialist who had 
previously worked on Orgy Of The Dead, 
included the requisite exploitation fodder 
(a man suspended upside-down over a 
snake pit, an axe killing, a catfight), a lazy 
sense of inertia imbues Swamp Girl with 
the lethargy of many of its peers. Said the 
piessbook: "(it) is about people who live 
where the dangers of the swamps seem 
unimportant compared to the evils of the 
outside world," a quote that could be the 
genie’s epitaph. 

The following year, Jacksonville, Florida 
was the setting for what could arguably be 
the most incredible low-budget horror 
travesty ever made. In fact, Zaat (1972) has 
but one saving grace. Despite its crummy 
acting, laughable script, and the inept 
rubber costume given its monster, the damn 
thing actually works. 



serum. Exactly why Dr. Leopold chose to 
enlist catfish for his war against humanity 
(or why he walks as if he’s been kneed in 
the balls) is never explained, but any 
suspicions about the doctor’s stability are 
confirmed when he tests the serum on 
himself. After thrusting a ten-inch needle 
into his arm and then lowering himself into 
a saline tank, Leopold is transformed into 
an awkward catfish monster. But unlike that 
scaly neanderthal from the Black Lagoon, 
this fish man emerges from the brine only 
to continue with his mad scheme of world 
domination, spraying the serum on any 
walking catfish he 
encounters. While the army 
of flesh-eating catfish 
undergo developments kept 
well offscreen, the monster 
bides his time by tracking 
down and killing the former 
associates who had refused 
his requests for human 
guinea pigs or lobbied for 
his dismissal from the' lab. 
Despite his busy schedule, 
the monster also finds time 
to kidnap women in a vain 
attempt to create a female 
monster with which he can 
mate and create genetically 
superior catfish offspring. 

Amazingly, these 
ridiculous proceedings are 
never played for laughs. 
Don Barton’s script, based 
on Lee Larew and Ron 
Rivett’s original story, 
maintains a straight face in 
the most ludicrous of 
situations. Ultimately, the 
filmmakers’ determination 
to refrain from self-parody 
is more than admirable...it’s 
curiously effective. Scenes 
of the monster sketching 
perfect likenesses of his 
victims, puttering around 
with test tubes in his 
laboratory, or squirting his 
spray gun underwater (an 
"effect" filmed at Florida’s 
Marineland) are hilarious 
more for their primitive 
surrealism than their 


Florida. Reports of odd-looking fish - some 
nearly two feet long - crawling into 
residential areas captured the attention of 
the national media and, apparently, the 
makers of Zaat. With an eye-grabbi ng ad 
campaign that quoted a "specialist" for the 
Florida Game Commission, Zaat's 
distributors. Horizon Films (who also gave 
us Muddy Mama starring Morganna), tried 
to confuse potential viewers into thinking 
that the events depicted in Zaat were 
related to actual news reports of the 
walking catfish invasion. Moviegoers lured 
by this incredible campaign soon discovered 
that after its pseudo-scientific prologue, 
Zaat quickly degenerates into grade Z 

Zaat traces the last days of Dr. Leopold 
(Marshall Grauer), a dishevelled-looking 
mad scientist whose aim is to create an 
army of man-eating catfish with his new 
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mishandles the conventions 
of its genre, it becomes an 
[i, absurdist’s evocation of the 
. . follies of modem science. 
Did Barton and company plan to expose the 
hubris of the scientific community by having 
their newiy-transformed monster examine 
itself in a mirror and proclaim, "Nothing at 
all like the calfish...but it’s beautiful!" to the 
reflection of its own immobile rubber face? 
Did they envision Zaat as the ultimate joke 
on an undemanding audience, orwere they 
simply doing their best? A thesis beckons. 

Preposterous yet poker faced, Zaat is 
twice as funny as any of the nudge-and-wtnk 
horror comedies that glut the rental store 
shelves. Its casual dumbness somehow 
makes Zaat seem drenched in irony, which 
is no small feat for a movie about the perils 
of walking catfish. But what’s truly shocking 
is that Zaat was re-released in 1982, ten 
years after it opened. Undaunted by its 
southern milieu, film scavenger Terry 
Lcvene bought Zaat from Capital 
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Releasing, which had nabbed the film from 
Horizon in the seventies and changed the 
title to the more marketable Blood Waters 
Of Dr. Z. Through his Aquarius Releasing, 
Inc. distribution outfit, Lcvene turned his 
acquisition loose on the grindhouse circuit. 
Rlood Waters Of Dr. Z played to 
incredulous Times Square audiences who 
were unfamiliar with walking catfish and 
disinterested in a horror film without nudity 
or graphic violence. Levine quickly licensed 
the film to International Video 
Entertainment for their Thriller Video 
division. 

With drastically misleading artwork and 
phony credits, the Thriller Video release, 
retitled once mote as Attack Of The 
Swamp Creature, represents 
consumer fraud at its most 
deceptive. The film’s memorable 
prelude, an absurd treatise about 
camouflaged sea predators, has 
been scrapped in favor of a tiresome 
Elvira introduction. Unfortunately, 
the Buxom One also reappeais in 
the middle of the tape to "talk" on 
the phone to characters from the 
film, an unfunny and unwelcome 
interruption that serves only to 
sabotage the bizarre mood 
established by Barton’s impossibly 
earnest direction. Readers are 
advised to forego the video in favor 
of a late-night television showing of 
The Blood Waters Of Dr. Z. Watch 
your local listings. 

Barton's fishy fable wasn’t the 
only cinematic swamp cheapie 
inspired by the sort of news 
regularly reported by the tabloids. 

Charles B. Pierce’s The Legend Of 
Boggy Creek (1972), a 
mock-documentary based on the 
reported sightings of a terrifying 
Yeti-like monster in the swamps of 
Arkansas, was so successful that it 
spawned two sequels. The series’ 
appeal is best represented by the 
scene from the original film where 
the rampaging beast chases a tubby 
redneck off the toilet seat. 


due to its apparent failure to find 
distribution stateside. Palmetto Pictures 
also produced the Miami-filmed 
Sometimes Aunt Martha Does Dreadful 
Things, an aptly named killer tiansvestite 
movie that was also never theatrically 
released but is currently available on video. 
As for Swamp Of The Ravens, no one 
seems to know of its fate. 

As Swamp Of The Ravens was being 
screened for would-be distributors, 
Florida-based actor Chris Robinson 
(Stanley) stepped behind the camera to 
direct his first feature film. Shot on location 
in the Everglades, Catch The Black 
Sunshine was a costume drama about 
escaped slaves who form a clandestine 



film entitled Swamp 
was co-produced by Mundial Films 
of Spain and Palmetto Pictures of 
Miami. Swamp Of The Ravens was 
a horror feature from Spanish 
producer/director Manuel Cano (he 
produced Bava's Hatchet For A 
Honeymoon) about a mad scientist 
named Dr. Frosta who conducts 
experiments on unwilling human 
subjects in his laboratory deep in 
the swamp. Although Frosta believes his 
experiments to be failures, the disembodied 
limbs that he dumps into the swamp return 
to life and attack the local populace. Actor 
Fernando Sanchez, who later portrayed a 
detective in Arnando de Ossorio’s Demon 
Witch Child (1977), appeals as a detective 
investigating the discovery of corpses 
seemingly strangled by a severed hand. 

According to the few who have seen it, 
Swamp Of The Ravens was an atmospheric 
and surprisingly chilling horror film that 
featured uncomfortably realistic special 
effects. Indeed, scenes of Dr. Frosta's 
experiments were supposedly "enhanced" 
with authentic autopsy footage. 
Nevertheless, the film is a true obscurity 
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late-night television in the late seventies as 
Sunshine Run. Robinson was back the 
following year with Thunder County, a "bad 
girls" jail break drama produced by the 
ubiquitous K. Gordon Murray in the 
twilight of his career. 

Thunder County 

Directed by Chris Robinson 
Produced by K. Gordon Murray 

The late K. Gordon Murray was never one 
to ignore a trend, and the PG-rated 
Thunder County (a.k.a. Swamp Fever) and 
his previous action film The Daredevil 
(19/2) were proof that he was well aware of 
the commercial potential of action films 


aimed at indiscriminate family audiences. 

Yet Thunder County tests the limits of Us 
rating with sadism, implied lesbianism, 
nymphomania, and several bloody killings 
tossed in for good luck. The most unsavoiy 
ingredient of Thunder County is the cameo 
appearance of a slovenly-looking Mickey 
Rooney, who is fortunately (for the viewer, 
at least) fed to alligators within ten minutes 
of running time. 

Directed by actor Chris Robinson, 
Thunder County concerns four escapees 
from the Florida State Prison For Women 
who command Rooney’s motorboat to hide 
out on a swamp-infested island in the 
Everglades. Their arrival coincides with a 

gangster Ted Cassidy and his 

(Robinson, sporting Elvis 
sideburns) to an unidentified 
Mr. Big. Unknown to Cassidy, 
the aide is actually an 
undercover cop sent in to 
catch both the Big Guy and 
Cassidy’s minions when the 
payoff takes place. The women 
are captured and forced to 
entertain the gangsters until 
Robinson blows his cover. 
Aware that they will be killed 
as witnesses by the mobsters, 
the jailbirds join Robinson in 
fighting the gang. 

Unevenly acted and shot on 
what occasionally appeals to 
be expired film stock, 

Thunder County is 
nevertheless an entertaining 
swamp romp that somehow 
avoids the predictability of its 
peers. The unexpected 
beatings, shootings, and 
animal attacks that spice up 
the proceedings help 
distinguish Thunder County 
from the usual low-budget 
action/adventure fere. The 
film is also indebted to Cassidy 
and Robinson, character 
actors whose modest talents 
have helped enliven films far 
woise than this one, and to 
Phyllis Robinson and Anya 
Ormsby (credited as Onya 
Mark!) as two of the female 
cons. Character actor Bob 
Leslie from Bill Grefe's 
Whiskey Mountain provides 
comedy relief as an old swamp 
b um on Cassidy's payroll. 
Stoop shouldered and pop 
eyed, Leslie radiates 

backwoods degeneracy. He even has a pet 
alligator. 

Viewers will note in the credits that 
Thunder County was edited by Carl 
Mouson, the director of Boxoffice 
International’s A Scream In The Streets, 
who may have been hired by Murray to 
salvage Robinson’s footage. If so, the 
results were worth the effort: Thunder 
County is diverting swamp trash that 
warrants a look from any devotee of 
regional filmmaking. 

[Thunder County was once available 
through Prism Home Video, a company 
that is now defunct. Look for it in older 
rental stores.] 
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As Murray made Thunder County in 
South Florida, a successful husband and 
wife filmmaking team and an ex-Playboy 
model-tumed-actress were on location in 
the Louisiana bayou shooting what would 
become the second highest grossing swamp 
trash feature ever filmed. The filmmakers 
were Ferd and Beverly Sebastian, their star 
was Claudia Jennings, and the movie was 

Gator Bait. 

Gator Bait 

Produced and directed by Ferd and Beverly 
C. Sebastian 


Prolific husband and wife filmmakers 
Ferd and Beverly Sebastian are known for 
their down-and-dirty approach to making 
low-budget features. Their 1974 Gator Bait, 
a crudely etched combination of Bayou and 
I Spit On Vour Grave, is arguably the 
highest pinnacle of the Sebastian legacy. 


B-movie princess Claudia Jennings, in one 
of two features she made with the 
Sebastians (the other is The Single Girls), 
stare as Desiree, a swamp gal who would 
rather be checking her traps and tending 
her younger siblings than blasting good old 
boys in the face with her shotgun. But when 
some creeps from town sneak into the 
bayou and kill her sister (a young Janit 
Baldwin), Desiree sets bigger traps. 

Gator Bait employs a standard revenge 
plot similar to Billy Jack or Walking Tall 
but for the swamp setting and the avenger's 
gender, for it is Desiree herself who traps 
the yokels in the bayou and kills them one 
by one. What would be a stagnant swamp 
trash plot is rescued by the participation of 
Jennings, whose luminous presence helped 
salvage even the most hopeless drek, and by 
a bravura performance from swamp veteran 
Bill Thurman. Ferd Sebastian's 
cinematography captures the somnifacient 


lull of bayou life as ably as it depicts the 
sudden eruption of violence. Beyond these 
technical attributes is stretched a minefield 
of sexual fears, particularly regarding 
genital mutilation. 

From the opening scene. Gator Bait 
maintains a pseudo-feminist swagger in its 
portrayal of the desirable yet defensively 
aloof Desiree. As the sight of her 
scantily-clad body inflames the rednecks 
with lust, her independence fans the embers 
of their fear. The unease with which the 
corrupt patriarchy views the self-sufficient 
Desiree translates, in the Sebastian world 
view, into the fear of castration. This is 
acknowledged twice by the script, first in a 
villain’s reminiscence that Desiree had 
castrated him as a teenager after an 
unsuccessful rape attempt, and then later 
when the same psychotic eunuch violates 
Desiree’s younger sister with his shotgun, 
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ABOVE: Claudia Jennings counts the bullet holes in Ferd and Beverly Sebastian’s lurid Gator Bait (1974). 
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firing both barrels into her 
uterus while his companions 
restrain her. 

Although the hatred of 
women and contempt for 
Arcadians displayed by Gator 
Ball’s cretinous killers hints at 
a Corman-esque social agenda 
from within the film’s 
exploitive shell, viewers must 
ultimately write their own 
agenda. The Sebastians were 
too concerned with pumping 
up Gator Bait’s simplistic plot 
with generous dollops of 
R-rated violence and nudity to 
offer societal observations that 
might alienate a core portion 
of their audience. 

But whatever one makes of 
their vacuity, the films of Ford 
and Beverly Sebastian never 
straddle the fence between 
mainstream and independent; 
they’re sheer exploitation. The 
formidable power they possess 
stems from their shameless 
appeal to ignoble instincts. 
Rape and kill the sister, then 
stalk and kill her murderer, 
anxiety from the former act 
seeks release in the latter. 

With this powerful formula, 
Gator Bait milked the dying 
southern drive-in market 

Along with a sequel from 
1988, Gator Bait can be found 
in rental outlets from coast to 
coast through the sponsorship 
of Paramount Home Video. 
Blockbuster even 
displays it on their shelves. 


A year after the Sebastians 
stuffed their bank account with 
profits from Gator Bail, a 
part-time soldier of fortune 
and student of strange 
phenomena shot a 16mm horror feature ir 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida that soon faded 
into obscurity. If not for home video, 
Robert W. Morgan’s The Night Daniel 
Died would be but a memory for the few 
filmgoers who saw it during a brief 
theatrical run under that title or under its 
re-release title, the more marketable 
Bloodslalkers. 



Bloodstalkers 


Inspired by Ihe success of Tobe Hooper’s 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre, which it 
occasionally resembles, Bloodslalkers is a 
1975 horror feature filmed near Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. The brainchild of 
Robert W. Morgan, a Florida gun nut who 
had spearheaded the American Yeti 
Expedition in the early seventies, the 
cheaply-made Bloodslalkers is surprisingly 
ambitious given its paltiy resources. 
Writer/director Morgan nearly busts a gut 
in his attempt to present realistic human 
drama in the context of his rickety scare 
stoty. Although his tactics are never wholly 
convincing, the results are nevertheless 
quite watchable. In fact, Bloodslalkers may 
be the most effective Chainsaw copy yet 
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As the film opens, vacationing New 
Yorker Mike Akin, his wife Kim, and their 
friends Daniel and Jeri cruise into a small 
town near the Florida Everglades. The two 
couples are on their way to the cabin left to 
Mike by his deceased parents, an 
abandoned shack deep in the swamp. But at 
a suspiciously ramshackled gas station, a 
surly old "swamp rat” (Herb Goldstein from 
Mako, Jaws Of Death) attempts to scare 
them away with his warning about 
"Bloodslalkers." As they pull away, their car 
is surrounded by three muscle-bound goons 
canying guns and machetes. After further 
intimidation from the WWF lookalikes, who 
are revealed to be the old man’s three sons, 
the city dwellers finally reach the overgrown 
path leading to the cabin. Forced to 
abandon their car because of the thick 
underbrush, the vacationers walk to their 
fate inside the foreboding bungalow. 

As can be surmised from its plot. 

Bloods talkers owes a large debt to Tobe 
Hooper. But what elevates Bloodslalkers 
above the near-countless imitations of 
Chainsaw is Morgan’s attempt to create 
distinctive personas for each of his four 
leading characters. Mike is a Vietnam 
veteran who killed innocent women and 
children in a village raid that went wrong, a 
crucial detail that seems superfluous when 
initially revealed. Jeri is an exotic dancer, a 
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vocation that anguishes her sensitive 
husband Daniel; in a scene that is 
unusually melodramatic for 
low-budget horror, Daniel berates 
his wife over her career until they 
both so') and tmh: arc I -i.t v.cnv is 
u no lir tollable hi watch, as i: depicts 
frailly and iced in a fem this 
ai.-unJ ihe death of 
innocents. 

Blnodsialkns' familial conflicts 
inu\ recall the cmo'icna! teg of wat 
tha: linked the Hardesty s.bkrgs in 
Chainsaw, out they’re rare foi i fin 
so tilled To keep il.e pathos 
believable, wriler/director Morgan 
wisely cast a few experienced actors 
in crucial roles. The most notable is 
Kenny Miller, a Florida-based actor 
who had appeared in I Was A 
Teenage Werewolf and Attack Of 
The Puppet People. Miller’s ill-fated 
coward Daniel is a highlight of 
Blnodstnlkcrs. Another Mako 
veteran, Jeny Albert, portrays the 
unsteady Nam veteran Mike. 
Director Morgan also appears as a 
bald-headed heavy who threatens 
the vacationers. 

How much of the effectiveness of 
Bloodslalkers is purely accidental is 
debatable, but a lengthy segment 
that intercuts slow-motion clips of a 
frantic Mike dashing through the 
swamp with scenes of a gospel choir 
and euphoric congregation in a rural 
black church underscores the 
ultimate futility of faith against 
earthly ignorance and hopelessness. 
As footage revealing the 
"Bloodstalkers" descending upon 
Mike’s wife and friends is intercut 
into the mix, -all to a frenetic gospel 
shouter, Bloodslalkers turns on the 
chills. That it manages to avoid (he 
tiresome plot contrivances of similar 

Bloodstalkers others even more. Up 
to its gory, post-Chainsaw 
conclusion, Bloodstalkers is a 
misanthropic denial of human dignity from 
a filmmaker who uses the medium as if it 
were an AK-47. Bloodstalkers is 
available from Vidmark Entertainment. 

A year later, Morgan (credited as Robert 
Guenette) directed two 16mm 
documentaries for Sunn Classics, those 
specialists of "weekend matinees only." One 
of these, The Mysterious Monsters, lumped 
together the Loch Ness Monster, Bigfoot, 
and other unexplained phenomena so 
beloved by readers of the Weekly World 
News. Narrator Peter Graves valiantly 
attempted to refrain from laughing. 

Florida hosted yet another swamp epic in 
1975, a combination of swamp trash and 
dirty western entitled Willie And Scratch, 
Directed by Robert J. Emery (Ghetto 
Freaks), Willie And Scratch starred 
Claudia Jennings as a tough swamp cowgirl 
(get along, li’l gators?). This Til m is so 
obscure that it is regularly overlooked by 
the compilers of filmographies and 
reference books. Emery later made The 
Florida Connection (see below), which is 
nearly as obscure as Willie and Scratch. 

The following year, Texas filmmaker S.F. 
Brownrigg (Don’t Look In The Basement) 
turned his cameras on the bayous of east 
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Texas to forge his own violent brand of 
swamp trash. Business was slow until a 
veteran huckster retitled the film and 
paired it with a proven exploitation legend. 

Scum Of The Earth 

Directed by S .F. Brownrigg 

For a follow-up to his first feature, the 
horror hit Don’t Look In The Basement. 
S.F. Brownrigg took cast and crew deep into 
the East Texas bayous to make Scum Of 
The Earth, a bitter blend of splatter and 
sleaze. Not only did the trek result in 
Brownrigg’s best film, but also in 
quintessential swamp Irash. What raises 
Scum Of The Earth from the commonplace 
is a compelling script that is complemented 
by several intense, unsettlingly believable 
performances. 

At the heart of this dark tale is Odis 
Pickett, a backwoods lowlife whose drunken 
proclivities include beating his hyper-active 
wife, berating his idiot son Bo, and 
ravishing his rebellious teenaged daughter. 
To this twisted clan runs a young newlywed 
who has discovered her husband murdered, 
an axe jutting from his chest. Seeking help 
from Odis, who she encounters during a 
mad dash through the swamp, the woman is 
instead forced to join his grotesquely 
dysfunctional family. 

Brownrigg regular Gene Ross anchors the 
uneven Scum Of The Earth with his 
menacing portrayal of human monster 
Odis. Almost as impressive are Ann 
Stafford as Odis’ abused wife Emmy and 
Brownrigg stock player Camilla Carr as 
their slutty daughter. Special mention 
should be given to the incredible 
performance of Charlie Dell as Odis 
Pickett's dimwitted son Bo. Well, let’s hope 
that Charlie was performing. 

Brownrigg’s stars are aided by an intense 
if unoriginal script that bristles with 
backwoods dialogue worthy of Sam 
Shepard. Fever-pitched arguments and 
verbal assaults ignite what would have 
otherwise been stock characterizations. In 
the context of his family life, Ross’ Odis is 
the diametrical opposite of the whorish 
Emily from Shanty Tramp. He's a 
personification of patriarchal evil, a false 
God from Judeo-Christian nightmare 
scripture. Scenes of him glowering at the 
terrified young widow are stomach-turning 
in their slavish cinematic devotion to Ross’ 
every sickening gesture and inflection. His 
is a frightening performance that 
overwhelms a film nearly unable to contain 

In its final moments. Scum Of The Earth 
self-destructs. Reportedly, the conclusion 
was hastily improvised on the set by 
Brownrigg and Ross. Its self-conscious 
attempt at linking the horrors of Vietnam 
with the domestic terrorism of Odis Pickett 
seems haphazardly conceived. Also, the de 
rigeur carnage of the final scenes actually 
pales beside the terrifying physical and 
psychological warfare of the Picketts’ daily 
lives. After enduring hell with the Picketts, 
Brownrigg’s proffered killer is merely a 
stock character from a slasher movie. 

Scum Of The Earth was originally 
released by Dimension Films in 1974 to 
modest gnndhouse business. In 1976, 
cigar-smoker Mike Ripps, who hadn't 
scored a major hit since his original Poor 
While Trash, stepped in as associate 
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producer, rechristened Brownrigg’s sleazy 
saga Poor While Trash II, and teamed it 
with his own first installment. The double 
bill scam worked despite the fact that 
Ripps’ original was a mild black and white 
drama from 1957. 

[Scum Of The Earth - not to be 
confused with the Lewis/Friedman film of 
the same title - is available from Magnum 
Video as Poor White Trash Part If.] 


When Scum Or The Earth was 
re-released to the drive-in circuit, the end 
of swamp epics - and outdoor theaters - was 
clearly in sight. Two years after Ripps 
revived his old hit, filmmakers in Wisconsin 
produced a home-grown horror film that 
was met wilh nationwide indifference. Bog 

S thered dust for six years until Prism 
■tertainment purchased it, evidently 
concluding that it was no worse than their 


Bog 

Produced by Michelle Marshall 
Directed by Don Kesslar 


Bog is a cheaply-made horror movie 
about a'swamp monster who is awakened 
from its slumber in the primordial ooze at 
the bottom of a Wisconsin lake by a 
fisherman using dynamite for rod and reel. 
After dispatching the ecologically ignorant 


sportsman, the monster, represented only 
by point-of-view shots until an appearance 
at the conclusion (more on that later), turns 
its attentions on the shrewish wives of two 
obnoxious campers. The women’s bodies 
are found in the swamp, still clothed (no 
New World production this) but drained of 
all blood. 

Viewers are more fortunate; they’re only 
drained of all patience. Bog is a humorless, 
tiresome, scare-free film that has precious 
little to offer either general audiences or 
honor film completists. More is the shame 
that Bog has a potentially great cast of 
B-movie veterans, including Ihe late AJdo 
Ray, Marshall Thompson, Leo Gordon, 
and, in a dual role, Gloria De Haven. The 
latter portrays both the town pathologist 
and an old swamp hag who holds the key to 
the mystery of the swamp monster. Along 
with her co-stars, she outclasses the 
embarrassing material given her. 

Tn fact, De Haven and Thompson (who 
portrays the town doctor) provide one of 
the few interesting facets of Bog: in a 
teen-oriented genre, it’s a rarity to see two 
middle-aged professionals as the "love 
interests. 1 ’ Unfortunately for the 
filmmakers, this twist may partly account 
for the film’s failure to find national 
distribution before the rights could be 
cheaply purchased for home video. 

More likely, major distributors were 
discouraged by Bog’s unrelenting dullness 
and technical ineptitude. Exactly what was 
editor John Montonaro’s problem that 
resulted in nearly every scene endingwith a 
clumsy freeze-frame? Did audio whiz Tim 
Turner achieve the film’s unique sound by 
placing the microphone in a bucket? 

Finally, what budding surrealist designed 
Bog’s ludicrous monster costume with its 
lumpy rubber skin and bright painted-on 
eyes? Who are these people? 

Despite its erstwhile cast, the waterlogged 
Bog never rises above Ihe muck of its soggy 
script and soggier production. In fact, Bog 
makes even the worst of Larry Buchanan's 
AIP remakes seem like the work of David 
Cronenberg. But don’t take these 
comments as an off-handed 
recommendation. Bog is the cinematic 
equivalent of swamp gas. 

[Bog was available on video from Prism 
Entertainment until the company folded. 
More recently it has been spotted lurking 
in the aisles of K-Mart on cheap tape 
recorded in the LP format. Whatever the 
price is loo much.) 

Swamp Trash suffered another blow in 
1978 with The Florida Connection, a dull 
drug-smuggling drama that tried to 
transpose the action of The French 
Connection with the locale of southern 
Florida. 

The Florida Connection 

Produced by Massey Creamer 
Directed by Robert J. Emery 

Rarely has a movie about drug smugglers 
been so uninvolving as Robert J. Emety’s 
The Florida Connection (Unicom Video), 
a heavily-plotted tale about a federal sling 
operation. Dan Pastorini is Dan Gordon, a 
dope smuggler who hires pilot June 
Wilkinson to fly the biggest haul of his 
career. She neglects to tell Gordon that she 
is actually a federal agent posing as a pilot. 
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perfect beverage accompaniment would be 
Thundcrbird in crystal stemware; it’s that 
disparate. The second surprise is how bland 
a film so titled can be. Terror In The 
Swamp, the less adventurous video retitlc, 
is more indicative of the low level of 
creativity behind Nutriaman, which was 
made in the wake of the success of the 
Boggy Creek series. The one original touch 
that the filmmakers employ to differentiate 
Nutrlaman from other copycat movies is so 
stupid that it almost warrants renting the 
video just to sec for yourself. Almost. 

In their laboratory deep in the Louisiana 
bayou, two scientists secretly experiment 
with living nutria. [For yankee and other 
foreign readers, the nutria, sometimes 
called the coypu, is a marsh-loving mammal 
that resembles a beaver without the flat tail. 
Although originally from South America, 
these chubby rodents now inhabit much of 
the southern U.S., where they’re most 
frequently spotted as roadfcilL] In Iheir aim 
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actors or wanna-bes from Houma, 
Louisiana. These amateurs provide 
Nutriaman with its greatest asset the 
strength of locality that is bleached from 
films for major consumption. One can 
imagine how Hollywood would have 
portrayed Michael Tedesco’s character 
T-Bob, a fat coward who provides comic 
relief as a foil to his poacher brother. 

Ultimately, the bayou authenticity 
provided through the involvement of local 
actors isn’t enough to offset Holliday’s 
soporific script. For a horror film from 
1984, Nutriaman’s script and direction are 
too timid and scare-free to support its 
absurd premise. The essense of genuine 
swamp trash is present, but it’s surrounded 
by a bayou of boredom. 

[Nutrlaman: The Copasaw Creature is 
available on New World Video as Terror 
In The Swamp.] 

Nutriaman’s failure at finding a 
national distributor is indicative of how 
locally-made exploitation films were no 
longer a safe option for independents. 
Films about swamp women or killer 
hillbillies were the realm of studios 
whose productions were too antiseptic 
to be labelled swamp trash. Although it 
seemed in 1988 that swamp-related 
exploitation had completely dried up, 
Ferd and Beverly Sebastian abruptly 

appeared with a sequel to their earlier 

swamp trash hit Gator Bait. 

Gator Bait II: Cajun 
Justice 


As Gordon, Dan Pastorini gives new 
meaning to the word "fixture.* His 
one-dimensional performance is topped 
only by that of his co-star, June Wilkinson, 
the "British Mamie Van Dorcn." 

Wilkinson’s participation in this mess only 
demonstrates how desperately she once 
wanted to make movies in the States. The 
care with which director Emery has garbed 
her cantilevered frame in revealing outfits is 
countered by her lifeless presence and bad 
acting. The banalities of the script by 
director Emery, producer Creamer, and Bill 
Whitlock would confound the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, let alone these 
lightweights. Filler abounds, mostly 
concerning the unconvincing love affair 
between the smuggler and die agent/pilot. 

A scene in which Pastorini and Wilkinson 
discuss puka shells while strolling in the surf 
only seems endless. 

The Florida Connection fares better wilh 
its supporting players. A highlight is the 
appearance of Bob Leslie in a reprisal 
of bis hillbilly character from Thunder 
County. As Redneck, Leslie interrupts 
a game of pool in a funny barroom 
scene. The cast is rounded out with Bill 1 
Thurman ("Mr. Swamp Trash") and X 
gridiron vet Otis Sistrunk. a 

Producer Creamer (or Cramer) had * 

previously directed the insane Legend 
Of Blood Mountain, a cheaper but far 
more entertaining film. Well before its 
climactic shoot-out between the ng 

smugglers, the Feds, and a few corrupt LE 

cops, The Florida Connection has -2 

exhausted viewers with pointless 
narrative that adds little to cither the 
development of suspense or the 
establishment of character. 

Although it cannot be recommended for 
its contribution to the cinema of swamp 
sleaze, The Florida Connection should be 
considered by those who have difficulty 
sleeping. Viewers should avoid operating 
heavy machinery for the next several hours. 


The mid-seventies marked the end of an 
era in the promotion of southern 
exploitation. The drive-ins were becoming 
studio format multiplex cinemas, and the 
onset of home video was only a Few years 
away. As exploitation was co-opted by 
mainstream Hollywood, the familiar strains 
of swamp trash could be seen in such films 
as Waller Hill’s Southern Comfort (1981), 
a kinetic tale of vengeance in the Louisiana 
bayous which uncomfortably perpetuated 
the Cajun stereotypes of earlier films. 
Meanwhile, independent exploitation began 
to vanish. 

With the collapse of the independent 
filmmaking industry came the downfall of 
regional films. Everyone all across America 
was watching the same movies. Well, almost 
evetyone. Back in 1983, audiences in 
southern Louisiana were treated to a 
feature entitled Nutriaman: The Copasaw 
Creature that surely never played Scranton. 

Nutriaman: The Copasaw 
Creature 

Produced by Martin Folse 
Directed by Joseph J. Catalanotto 


The biggest surprise of Nutrlaman: The 
Copasaw Creature is its look; the film has a 
professional touch that just doesn’t match 
its typically crude regional flavor. The 
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to create bigger nutria to help satiate the 
demand for fur in South America (!?), the 
scientists inject one of the little furballs with 
human hormones. They should have known 
better, for the nutria takes on humanoid 
form and wages a one-nutria campaign 
against the townspeople whose traps prey 
upon its brethren. 

Fighting the nutriaman is the game 
warden (Billy Holliday) who discovered the 
first victim’s body, and a backwoods family 
of trappers whose poaching activities have 
been curtailed by the presence of police in 
the bayou. Word of the monster terrorizing 
the copasaw (Cajun for "swamp?") soon 
spreads. When military officials leam of the 
misfired experiment, the hunt escalates into 
a full-scale assault on the bayou. Tensions 
flare between locals and government forces 
in the ensuing attack. 

Curiously, although executive producer 
Folse splurged in the film’s climactic scenes 
of an armada of boats, helicopters, and 
other props, he apparently coughed up 
mere pocket change for the monster's 
costume. Folse and Catalonotto wisely keep 
their woefully deficient nutriaman behind 
bushes or hidden in shadows for most of the 
film, but the few glimpses afforded are 
damaging. One peek leads to unintentional 
hilarity when an old swamp woman escapes 
from a man in a gorilla suit but reports to 
the police that her attacker was ‘a giant 

As the game warden, Holliday, who made 
one more movie (French Quarter 
Undercover) with Catalonotto before 
boarding that airboat to eternity, provides 
the filnrs most professional acting. He is 
upstaged, however, by his co-stars, all local 
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Produced and Directed by Ferd and 
Beverly Sebastian 


Whereas the first Gator Balt had Claudia 
Jennings, the sequel offers a long-haired, 
mentally retarded redneck named Geke. 

And so is the world of video thrills fraught 
with diminishing expectations. Yet the mind 
turns cartwheels anyway in tiying to figure 
out how Ferd and Beverly could have made 
this at all in 1988. 

Plotwisc, Gator Balt If is sheer simplicity 
Angelique (Jan MacKenzie), born in the 
swamp but raised in the city, marries a 
Cajun trapper named Big T (Desiree’s 
younger brother in Gator Bait). Living in a 
bayou cabin, the newlyweds cruise the 
bayou in their motorboat, lock loins in the 
solicude of their bedroom, and check their 
traps every so often. Big T teaches his bride 
the fundamentals of swamp survival in a 
series of lessons on karate, motorboat 
operation, and other strenuous outdoor 
endeavors. When Angelique is abducted 
and raped by a gang of ruthless rednecks led 
by the ball-less Leroy (who died in the first 
film, incidentally), she is forced to rely on 
BigTs survive list training tips to escape 

Viewers will need to rely on strong 
Louisiana coffee for survival through this 
cheaply-made paen to rape and revenge. 
Although even better photographed than its 
predecessor, Gator Balt II is so stylistically 
constricted that it’s predictable. In is soggy 
sequel is further doomed by a series of 
embarrassing performances which suggest 
that the Sebastians have eschewed 
professional actois, even of the dinner 
theater variety, for compliant friends and 
relatives who lack either the skill to pretend 
or the authenticity to convince. White 
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MacKenzie, the Sebastian’s red haired, 
freckle-faced star, brings a tomboyish 
charm to the thankless role of Angelique, 
Tray Loren is hardly believable as her 
husband. Oafish and uncomfortable in 
front of the camera, Loren appears to be 
repaying someone a favor with his 
participation. His "intimate" scenes with 
MacKenzie seem nearly as grotesque as 
those of her subsequent gang-rape. The 
good-old-boy rapists themselves, one of 
whom is played by the Sebastian's son Ben, 
are indistinguishable from similar 
characters in dozens of other low-budget 
movies; if these guys could act, I’d suspect 
that the Sebastians had called up Casting 
Central for a handful of "redneck rapist" 
types. 

But the motley actors of Gator Bail II 
seem to have been hand-picked by the 
Sebastians to deflect potential criticism that 
a good cast had been wasted. To be fair to 
these would-be stars, however, it must be 
noted that the Sebastians’ 
defoliated script leaves them, 
both literally and 
figuratively, adrift in the 
swamp. Although scenes of 
rape and revenge are this 
film's bread and butter, its 
nature sequences, filmed on 
location in Thibidoux, 

Louisiana, arc ultimately 
more interesting than those 
of Angelique stalking her 
attackers. 

In its video release. Gator 
Bait II was prc-sold to stores 
as a twin-pack with the first 
film, which may help explain 


the Sebastiai 
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indifference to the project. 
Instead of making a 
low-budget update of the 
first film, Ihe Sebastians 
merely chose to remake it 
with new (but similar) 
characters and then throw it 
to Paramount. But Gator 
Bait II falls far short of its 
predecessor. When a 
backwoods dimwit stutters "I 
want some puss...ssy" to the 
amusement of his blockhead 
friends. Gator Halt 11 has 
said alt it can. 

(Gator Sail II: Cajun 
Justice is available, for 
those who must see it, on 
Paramount Home Video.] 

Nowadays, as with the 
whole of exploitaiion 
filmmaking, swamp trash has 
been virtually subsumed by 
the majors. Only the faintest 
sulfuric whiff arises from 
such low-budget schlock as 
the comic book-inspired 
Swamp Thing scries or from 
a quirky feature the likes of 
Russian emigre director 
Andrei Konchalovsky's Shv 
People, liven Fcrd and ' 
Beverly Sebastian have 
forsaken the genre in favor 
of horror films and phony 
exposes about women 
wrestlers. Aside from S.F. 
Brownrigg's announced 


pre-production on Bayou Bloodbath two 
years ago, a hopeful return to form which 
has yet to surface, genuine swamp trash 
appears to have faded along with rural 
exploitation in general. As the country loses 
much of its regional flavor to the 
instantaneous familiarity of 
commercialization, the style of off-the-cuff 
filmmaking that gave birth to swamp trash 
is only a hazy memory of a colorful 
show-business past. 

Entertainment is more complex these 
days. Chartered airboat rides are still an 
affordable attraction in the Florida 
Everglades, but tourists these days rarely 
drive farther south than Orlando. There at 
Walt Disney World, engineers are 
completing work on Alligator Bayou, a new 
resort village with the look and feel of the 
Cajun culture of Baton Rouge. The resort is 
slated to include dirt paths, several fishing 
holes, and yes, a Louisiana-style bayou. 
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Dave Friedman Triple Header 

by Charles Kilgore 


F. Friedman, the "Mighty Monarch of 
Exploitation,” have been overshadowed by 
those of his ex-partner, director Heischell 
Gordon Lewis, the erstwhile "Wizard Of 
Gore." Friedman claims his due with the 
recent video release of two of his 
sexploitation titles from the squalid sixties. 
The De filers, Friedman’s second Los 
Angeles feature, created a stir in the adult 
movie industry with a violent script from 
Friedman (which he based on John Fowles’ 
novel The Collector) and arty camerawork 
from director Lee Frost. 

The Defilers 

Directed and photographed by R.L. Frost 
Written and produced by David F. 

Friedman 


After moving to Los 
Angeles and serving as 
Associate Producer on the 
Candy Barr nudie trifle My 
Tale Is Hot, exploitation 
legend David F. Friedman 
hired Lee Frost, the partner 
of rival smut producer Bob 
Cresse, to direct a film he 
hoped would top whatever 
his competition could offer. 
The result was The Defilers, 
a brutal "roughie" that 
outclassed and out-grossed 
its peers during its initial 
1965 release. Although The 
Defilers is one of 
Friedman’s best films, 
screenings have been 
infrequent since its debut 
because of subsequent 
public disdain for black and 
white features. 

The Defilers follows the 
amoral path of sadistic rich 
kid Carl (Byron Mabe) and 
his equally privileged pal 
Jametson (Jerome Eden) as 
they swig liquor, smoke 
grass, cavort with 
masochistic beach bunnies, 
and eventually kidnap and 
imprison a beautiful young 
Midwesterner (Mai 
Jansson) in the basement of 
a secluded building owned 
by Carl’s slumlord father. 
The helpless girl is made 
victim to the duo’s cruelty 
and abuse, particularly from 
the woman-hating Carl. She 
is starved, beaten, and raped 
before a violent fight 
between the impressionable 
Jameison and his sadistic 
role model decides her fate. 

Friedman’s bleak tale of 
degradation surpasses its 
peers primarily on the 
strength of Frost's 
ambitious direction and 
photography. Equally 
effective is the cast of 
amateurs and regional 
actors. Exploitation director 
Mabe (a.k.a. B. Ron Elliot) 
portrays the sadistic Carl 
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with a convincing, malevolent glee; 
reportedly Mabe agreed to act in the film 
when the drama student originally slated to 
play the role panicked on the fitst day of 


The Dealers foreshadows the films Frost 
later made with Bob Cresse mote than 
those of Friedman; most of the latter’s 
Entertainment Ventures productions 
substituted wit for intensity. Nevertheless, 
their collaboration yielded what 
in retrospect is arguably the 
quintessential roughie. It's ugly, 
but you can’t look away. 

A stylistic forerunner of 
subsequent sex films, The 
Defilers is not only a must-see 
for exploitation fans but an 
important artifact of a 
particular branch of American 
show business that faded with 
the arrival of home video and 
hardcore pom. The video debut 
of The Defilers initiates an 
entire series of sixties -era 
sexploitation features produced 
by Friedman. The second of 
these, Friedman’s fourth 


A Smell Of Honey, A 
Swallow Of Brine 

Directed by B. Ron EUioU 
(Byron Mabe) 

Written, and Produced by David 
F. Friedman 

Walking a thin tightrope 
between the sordid realism of 
The Defilers and Starlet’s 
playful self-mockeiy, A Smell 
Of Honey, A Swallow Of Brine 
cautiously maintains a straight 
face. This show of stoicism 
clashes violently with 
Friedman’s deliciously overripe 
script, a hilarious collection of 
howlers that bubble underneath 
the film’s harsh exterior. That 
the script is hopelessly dated 
only adds to the film’s cornball 


Stacey Walker is Sharon Winters, an 
office worker whose pastime is teasing her 
dates into arousal and then spuming their 
advances with accusations of rape. Her false 
charges lead to the imprisonment of a 
clean-cut young guy as the film opens, 
followed by the destruction of a nerd's 
promising office career. Sharon dates 
co-worker Lowell Carter (Sam Melville), 
who she cock-teases until he cannot sleep 


for having dreams of being tied to a post 
and subjected to her savage whims. Carter 
awakes screaming as the dream Sharon 
carves up his kielbasa with a knife. Later, 
the real Sharon agrees to consummate their 
affair but once again falsely cries rape. 
Driven mad with lust, Carter attempts to 
rape a woman and is killed by her husband. 
Unfazed, Sharon dates a streetwise 
rock'n’roll singer whose latent brutality is 
triggered by her teasing. 

The wildly outre premise of A 
Smell Of Honey, A Swallow Of 
Brine will no doubt rankle the 
ranks of the politically correct. 
Some will no doubt mention 
William Kennedy Smith, and will 
condemn the film for seeming to 
justify date rape. Yet it could be 
just as easily argued that 
Friedman’s lurid script is 

‘ i for bible-beaters 


ABOVE (Left to right): Cameraman Laszlo Kovacs, 
Director David F. Friedman, and Assistant 
Cameraman Myron Griffin on the set of A Smell Of 
Honey, A Swallow Of Brine. 


of Melville window-shopping 
girlie magazines and then 
stalking.a pretty housewife would 
fit in an anti-smut presentation 
by either the American Family 
Association or Women Against 
Pornography. All told, the script 
lacks any definite point of view 
that would quality it as a polemic. 
Rather, A Smell Or Honey, A 
Swallow Of Brine follows the 
moralistic formula of vintage 
exploitation (a variant on "reap 
what you sow"), particularly with 
its ironic fade-out. 

Though not as self-consciously 
arty as The Defilers, A Smell Of 
Honey, A Swallow Of Brine 
features crisp, carefully 
composed cinematography from 
Laszlo Kovaks (credited as “Art 
Radford"). [Smell was Kovaks' 


id featu 


efilm 


5 Friedman’s The 
Notorious Daughter Of Funny 
llill, also with Stacey Walker.) 
The film further benefits from its 
appealing cast. Particularly good 
is Sam Melville of television's 
The Rookies as a poor schmuck 
driven mad by lust. As Sharon, 
Stacey Walker manages to keep a 
straight face while delivering 
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ABOVE: Two 'rcncs featuring toll director IZdwaid D. Wood, Jr, as a comical transvestite from 
Joseph 1 . Robetlson’s reactionary skin flick Mrs. Stoat’s Tiling 


Free Love Fallout 


such groaners as, "I may he a bitch, but I’m 
not a butch!" She also has the best eyebrows 
in the business. 

Although it falls short of The 
DefHers’intensity, A Smell Of Honey, A 
Swallow Of Brine represents a transition 
for the Friedman/Sonney team. The film’s 
curious combinatation of deadpan 
decadence and camp overstatement 
prefigures the go-for-broke exuberance of 
their later productions for EVI while 
recalling exploitation’s checkered past. It’s a 
relic, all right, but one well worth dusting 
off. 

A third video release offers a collection of 
coming attraction reels from eighteen of 
Friedman’s post-Lewis productions, 
including Love Camp 7 (1968), Brand Of 
Shame (1968), and Trader Ilornee (1970). 
The Laughing, Leering, Lampooning 
Lures Of David F. Friedman is a testament 
to rite care with which Friedman designed 
previews for his films. 

Most of the previews in this collection 
bear the inimitable Friedman touch. Some 
offer a witty commentaty over salacious 
film snippets, while others adopt a sober 
approach or an underground aura. They 
vary in style and in mood, ranging from the 
silly (Trader Horoee, The Erotic 
Adventures Of Zorro) to the tasteless (Love 
Camp 7, The Suckers). Many throb with a 
camy barker's pulse. 

Except for some incoherent notes on the 
back of the box, The Laughing, Leering, 
Lampooning Lures Or David F. Friedman 
is a trash hound's delight and a welcome 
look back. It's the trailer tape to beat in the 
new year. 

[The Defliers, A Smell Of Honey, A 
Swallow Of Brine, and The Laughing, 
Leering, Lampooning Lures Of David F. 
Friedman are available from Something 
Weird Video. See ad inside back cover.] 


by Charles Kilgore 


Connoisseurs of U.S. trash filmmaking 
cannot be blamed for indulging in 
occasional matches of "spot the cycle.” Early 
exploitation films dabbled in such pressing 
social problems as white slavery and drug 
addiction, primarily to afford anxious 
viewers the opportunity to see what 
happens to a kidnapped woman sold "on 
the block" or to a pretty young teen 
desperate for her next fix. These films, of 
course, were primarily shown on the sly, as 
far away from the prying eyes of law 
enforcement officials as exhibitors could 
manage. The appearance of Russ Meyer's 
The Immoral Mr. Teas and similar films 
challenged existing statutes against nudity 
in motion pictures, resulting in the gradual 
erosion ofiaws banning on-screen skin. 
Thus, the "nudie cutie" movie was born. Its 
formula was simple: posit naked women in 
settings so wholesome that no prosecutor 
could attack the film as appealing to 
prurient interests. The setting for these 
films was most commonly a nudist camp. 

The problem was this: how long could 
audiences watch volleyball games and 
poolside frolics, albeit featuring naked 
women, without falling asleep? 

Audience boredom with nudie cuties led 
to the popularity of "roughies," (he next 
trend. Roughies titillated audiences bored 
with the nudie cuties by appealing to a 
morbid fascination with violent sex, as in 
Doris Wishman's Bad Girls Go To Hell 
(1965) and David F. Friedman’s The 
Defilers (see above). Roughies were 
commonly set in whorehouses, slave 
markets, and other dens of depravity. But 
by the mid-sixties another cycle began, this 
one ushered in by the toe love movement. 
Suddenly adult films were awash with 
hippie characters dancing in go-go bats and 
humping their way through psychedelic 
orgies. The new setting was the commune 
or crash pad, more often than not in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. Although these 


films were promoted as if they were made 
for the enjoyment of hippies themselves, 
the audience was actually the same as 
before: disenchanted nine-to-fivers who had 
reached maturity in a more sexually 
repressed era, and who now eyed the free 
love generation with a mixture of bitterness 
and envy. Unlike in the roughies, the willing 
women in the toe love films expected no 
monetary payment for their sexual favors; 
the experience itself was the payoff. Little 
imagination is needed to understand why 
men who had been hauled balls-firet into a 
life of domestic drudgery would fantasize 
about females who fevered fee-toe fucking 
over the dreaded institution of holy 
matrimony. 

But in 1969, the year of Manson and 
Altamonl, the hippie dream crashed. 
Haight-Ashbury, the setting Cor many of the 
free love sagas, was awash withjunkies and 
petty criminals. The heroes of Easy Rider 
were dead by the roadside, and America 
searched once again for a new direction. As 
years go, it was a bummer, man. 

The following year, writer/producer/ 
director Joseph F. Robertson summed up 
the death of the free love generation with 
Mrs. Stone's Thing, a softcore sex film that 
fairly reeks of decadence and 
disillusionment. Its plol is simple: George 
Stone, a businessman who works for 
middle-aged hedonist McMahon (no, not 
Ed), refuses to allow his wife Martha to 

E rtake in the company-sponsored orgies at 
; boss's house. His best friends Ron and 
Phyllis, along with McMahon himself, 
persuade George to bring her along. 
McMahon has ulterior motives: he's been 
dying to ride the attractive but morally 
reserved (and thus, more challenging) 
Martha for some time. At the party, Martha 
first screws McMahon (whose foreplay is 
the promise of a raise for husband George), 
then Ron, and finally a persuasive lesbian. 
Finding his wife between the legs of the 
latter, George blows his slack. Back home, 
he and Martha confront the ruinous toll 
that toe love is exacting from their 
marriage. They vow to avoid future 
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infidelities, and the film ends with the hint 
of an impending visit by the stork to the 
Stone residence. Mrs. Stone’s "thing," it 
turns out, is marriage and motherhood. 
Dated yet curiously topical because of a 

values, Mrs. Stone’s Thing resembles 
propaganda from the American Family 
Association. McMahon’s orgy, which 
consumes most of the film’s running time, is 


flagellation, homosexuality, drug u: 
transvestitism, troilism, and other 
anomalies. The most repellent of these 
segments is an extended scene between one 
couple who are so hideously fat that they 
must pull together two pool tables to serve 
as a bed for their amorous dalliance. The 
saddest is the appearance of a dumpy, 
stringy-haired Ed Wood (listed in the 
credits as Ed Woods) as a timid 
cross-drcsscr who is discovered wearing the 
clothing of his host's wife. Watching the late 
cult director - an actual transvestite - camp 
it up for laughs as a 
middle-aged man 
squeezing into women’s 
clothing and makeup is to 
truly understand 
degradation and 
self-betrayal. One can only 
hope that Wood was 
well-recompensed for the 
indignity. 

Wood’s cameo is 
painful, but the heart and 
soul of Mrs. Slone’s 
Thing occurs earlier in 
one of the peripheral 
sketches that precedes the 
orgy scene. A young man 
professes his post-coital 
love to a young hippie girl 
who calmly sucks on a 
tightly rolled joint as he 
re-dresses. "I’d like to take 
you to Mom’s for dinner 
on Sunday,' he enthuses, 
an offer she declines. As 
he heads for the door, his 
"girlfriend'' stretches out 
her palm and reminds him 
that her love costs ten 
dollars. 

(Mrs. Stone’s Thing is 
available on Private 
Screenings/Luna Video 
under the title The 
Sensuous Wife.) 


J’ACCUSE: The 
Passion Of Abel 
Gance 

by Stephen H. 
Bissetle 


"You're alraid. Fear nas 
seized you because you 
betrayed your dead.’ 
PlufUeeiS. traitors men 
whr know rolovc: Hear 
the death rattle ir. those 


Accuse! I Accuse! I 
Accuse 1 ' 

- Victor Francen in 
J’Accuse (1938) 


Abel Gance’s remake of his own J’ Accuse 
(1938) has been too long denied its heritage 
as both a classic antiwar film and a 
passionate and engaging masterpiece of the 
fanlastique. Connoisseur Video's recent 
release of its fully restored version will 
hopefully' establish its proper niche in the 
histoty of both international cinema and the 
horror genre. 

Film historian and archivist Bob Harris 1 

E resented the restored version of Abel 
lance’s J’Accuse at 1979’s Telluride Film 
Festival and at FILMEX (Los Angeles 
International Film Exposition). It had never 
been previously seen in the U.S. in its 
complete form. Though one must refrain 
from calling Harris’ restoration "definitive" 
— as Gance scholar Norman King has noted, 
"there is no such thing as a ‘definitive’ 
veision-because Gance re-edited his films 
several timcs...for release at different 
moments or in different countries" 2 -- it is 
this version that Connoisseur has released, 
an event tht has mustered nary a ripple in 

unslakcable thirst for new releases. 


J’Accuse’s abbreviated American release 
version, That They May Live (1939), was 
the only incarnation previously available 
(on video from Sinister Cinema). 

J’Accusc had rarely been screened in 
Europe, either, following the French 
government’s ban of the film prior to the 
Nazi occupation of World War II. Though 
Gance clearly intended J’Accuse to be a 
provocative film, arrogantly appropriating 
his title from an even more devastating and 
pointed lum-of-thc-ccntuiy attack against 
anti-Semitism and social intolerance, he 
certainly hadn't expected to follow so 
closely in Emile Zola’s footsteps-'. Barely a 
year after the release of the feature, 

Gance's gripping antiwar fantasy was judged 
a treasonous work. 

renowned French writer and novelist Emile 
Zola composed in Captain Alfred Dreyfus' 
defense. Dreyfus stood accused of writing 
an unsigned, treasonous missive to the 
German command in 1894.1110 German 
Embassy had turned the purloined letter 
over to the French, sparking a vicious 

subset cent 


levelled against 
Dreyfus, a Jew. 
The evidence 
against Dreyfus 

fact indicated that 
one Major 

guilty. 

Nevertheless, the 
military’s hidden 
agenda 

culminated in the 
innocent Dreyfus 
being stripped of 
his rank and 
sentenced to life 
imprisonment on 
Devil’s Island in 
18%. 

T he trial and 
sentence was an 

Zola rallied to 
Dreyfus' defense, 


ABOVE: Victor Francen as Jean Diaz in Abel Gance’s 1938 J’Accuse. 


in the Parisian 

IVwrenF 
January 1898. 
Though Zola was 
promptly 
sentenced to one 
year in prison - a 
sentence he 
eluded by exiling 
himself to the 
United Kingdom 
from 1898-99 - 
J’Accuse proved 
too volatile to 
ignore. Zola's 
public statements 
prompted public 
outrage; 
investigations 
were demanded, 
and the 
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Subsequent maze of legal proceedings led to 
Major Estcrhazy being found guilty while 
Dreyfus was reluctantly pardoned (but not 
exonerated) in 1906. 1 

Zola’s cry of "J'Accuse" had been heard, 
and echoed throughout France as a potent 
expression of outrage against military and 
societal crimes. Two decades later - and 
again forty years later -- filmmaker Abel 
Gance would appropriate the rallying cry 
for his own fictional essays against the 
forces of war. 

Emerging from the Brussels theatrical 
scene as a performer, Gance’s acting career 
spilled into the cinema with Leonce Perret’s 
Moliere (1909). Dissatisfied with the 
limited prospects open to actors in the new 
medium, Gance began to sell screenplays to 
Gaumont Studios, a few of which attracted 
prestigious directors such as Louis 
Fcuillade (La Fin 
dc Paganini, 1910) 
and Albert 
(iipcllani (La 
Morldu Due 
d'Knghicnand tin 
Clair de Tune 
situs Kichelicu, 
both 1910; Cyrano 

tin Trig ique 
Amour dc Mona 
Lisa/I a Jncitnde, 
boih 1911). Aching 
lo direct his own 
scenarios, Gance 
formed his own 

Francais and 
launched his 
directorial efforts 
with la Digue (ou 
Pour Snuvcr la 
Hollande) (1912). 

Among his 

renowned actor 
Edouard de Max, 
who starred in 
Gance's fourth 
film, la Mitsquc 
d'llorreur (1912), 
an early horror 
film which drew 
from ihc notorious 
Parisian Grand 

and proved modestly profitable despite the 
poor qualily of ils initial release prints. 

As his ambitions and skill became more 

fanlasliquc" led to producer l.ouis Nalpas 
financing la Folie du lloctcur Tube (1915) 
Allhough celebrated by avant-garde 
cincastcs, it remains a rarcly-scrcencd 
experiment with unusual camera effects 
servicing a slight narrative about a mad 
scientist who invents a light ray capable of 
distorting reality itself. Nalpas and his 
company. Him d’Art, were furious: "It was 
wartime; the public needed entertainment, 
diversion -- not unsettling experiments such 
■ as this. The company refused to show it. 
Gance was ordered to toe the line (with) 
normal stories and normal treatments..." 5 

Discouraged, Gance began a scries of 
serviceable, occasionally inspired 
melodramatic thrillers for Nalpas. including 
l.'Knigme de Dix SIcures (1915). wherein a 


murderer electrocutes his victims via 
telephone (as in Michael Anderson's 
Murder By Phone, 1981). All were 
produced quickly and proved commercially 
successful. Gance soon transcended the 


producers where the director sa 
adventurous potential, Gance pushed the 
boundaries again with Le Droit a la Vie 
(1916), Mater Dolorosa (1917), and La 
Dixieme Symphonic (1918), psychological 
dramas which advanced and refined 
Gance’s directorial skills even as they 
earned profits at the boxoffice* Though 
these nominal thrillers and melodramas 
were ’in the style of their time, their 
solemnity (was) relieved by the beauty of 
(their) imagery. Gance was now in love with 
the cinema, ^and his passion w 


nearly finished when suddenly the war 
was over. Pathe and Gance were at a 
loss to now what to do with a 
propaganda film with no war to go 
with it. Abel changed the titles 
around and turned it intojlhe famous 
anti-war film we all know.’ 8 

Gance refuted this version of events, 
insisting that J' Accuse was originally 
conceived as the First of a cinematic trilogy 
"which would show the destructiveness or 
war, and the new society that could emerge 
from, it.”* Gance lost many friends in the 
trenches - a fact bitterly reflected in both 
versions of J’ Accuse - and his difficulty 
working with the military once he had Been 
drafted evidenced his contempt for the war. 
He has also cited Henri Barbusse’s antiwar 



Nevertheless, World War 1 was still raging 
in Europe and Gance was eventually 
mobilized into the military’s 
cinematography unit afterseveral 
recruitment rejections because of his poor 
health. Here Gance conceived of the 
original J’Accuse (1919), the film which 
eventually earned the director international 

The film's origins are a point of some 
controversy. The finished film was clearly a 
humanistic and oddly nationalistic anti-war 
statement, but J’Accuse might have been 
originally conceived with quite the opposite 
intent. Gance's extraordinary 
cinematographer, Leonce-Henty Burel, 
claimed that J’Accuse began as a 
recruitment film produced for Charles 
Pathe, hence the unusual cooperation given 
the fiercely anli-war feature by the military; 

"With his assistant Blaise Cendrars, 




in thew; 
o work. The Flint w 


sacrifice was worth anything at all. 

The war would stop of its own accord, 
horrified by its own awfutness.’ 10 

An earlier conversation between 
Brownlow and Gance yielded a version of 
events that would seem to verify Gance’s 
claims. The filmmaker described to 
Brownlow the filming of the opening titles 
in which soldiers group to form the letters 
of the title, provoking commentary from a 
watchful General who nevertheless 
permitted the filming to continue. Even 
more moving is Gance’s account of 
mobilizing two thousand soldiers on leave 
from the Verdun Front for the filming of 
the climax. "They played the dead knowing 
that in all probability they’d be dead 
themselves before long,” Gance recalled. 
“Within a few weeks of their return, eighty 
percent had been killed.” 11 
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Nevertheless, J’Accuse was conceived 
while Gance served in the military. Like 
many militaiy cinematographers, Gance had 
understandably avoided filming trench 
warfare once a number of his peers died 
trying to capture such skirmishes on 
celluloid. Gance was eventually assigned to 
make a film about "animals at war," yielding 
nothing before his dismissal from the film 
unit and, a short time later, from the 
militaiy. Returning to Film d’Art, Gance 
began work on the never-completed Ecce 
Homo (Le Soleil Noir) in April of 1918 
until finances collapsed, forcing filming to a 
halt. Gance wrote to Charles Pathe, who 
granted him the means to make J’ Accuse. 
Gance’s presentation of the project, In 
whatever form II existed at that time, led to 
the military readmitting Gance into the 
Cinematography Section, where Gance 
joined French and American soldiers in the 
battle of St. Mihicl. The resulting footage 
was soon edited into J’ Accuse. 1 ^ 

It is entirely possible that Gance 
misrepresented his anti-war statement to 
the militaiy as a propagandists narrative in 


order to secure their cooperation. This is 
pure speculation, but it might explain both 
Burcl's and Gance’s version of events 
(though Gance never asserted that this was 
the case). At this difficult point in his 
career, Gance desperately needed to assure 
harmonious relations with both the military 
and his producer, allowing him to complete 
his film according to his own subversive 
agenda with minimal interference. 

Burei’s allegations concerning J’Accuse's 
formative state as a recruitment film will 
probably never be resolved, though the 
film’s narrative -- concerned as it is with 
romantic infidelity and the antagonistic 
duality of its lead male characters rather 
than the coda's visionaiy pacifistic fantasy - 
lends some credence to his claims. Unlike 
Gance's 1938 remake, the 1919 version’s 
celebrated sequence in which the casualties 
of the trench wars rise from the dead was 
presented as a character’s delirium, a 
visionary conceit that erupted from its 
melodramatic context like a bolt of 
lightning. Structurally and narratively, it is 
almost an afterthought, however 


devastating its impact. Whatever the truth 
behind its preproduction, however, 

J’Accuse was indeed the first film to 
question the war, and in its final form it did 
so with a vengeance. 

J’Accuse proclaimed itself "The Most 
Romantic Tragedy of Modern Times,” and 
its narrative fulfilled that aspiration. It 
related the tensions in the romantic triangle 
between childhood friends Francois Laurin 
(Scverin-Mjais) and Jean Diaz (Romuald 
.Toube), now' adults in love with Edith 
(Marise Dauvray). Francois has become her 
sometimes brutal husband, his feral 
appetite for hunting and blood counter to 
the poet Jean’s sensitive, visionary nature. 
Their seemingly incompatible natures and 
the almost elemental bond between them, 
as if they were a "complete man" only in 
conjunction with one another, is the core of 
Gance's talc. 

Francois and Jean's rivalry extends into 
their serving together in the war, where 
Jean first acts as Francois’ superior in their 
shared battalion, later returning as a private 
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under Francois' command. The ebb and 
shift of their rivalty and friendship -- Jean 
takes Francois’ place in a dangerous 
mission, and their antagonism changes to a 
united hatred against the war itself — is 
further fueled by Edith's deportment, 
imprisonment, return with a child, and 
subsequent estrangement from Francois. 
Ultimately Francois is mortally wounded 
during a furious battle, and Jean retreats 
into shell shock and insanity. In strict 
story-telling terms, the narrative’s 
inevitable conclusion has been reached: 
without Francois, Jean must surely die. 
Gance's final aria, however, edged J’Accuse 
out of the realm of melodrama and into the 
visionary. 

Escaping the battlefield and finding his 
way back to Edith, Jean gathers the 
villagers at her home. He confronts them 
with news of their dead, slain in the war, 
and of his vision of the corpses rising en 
masse from the battlefield to march in 
procession against the living: “They’re on 
the march! They’re coming! They will be 
here soon and you will have to answer for 
yourselves! They will return to their resting 
places with joy if their sacrifice has been to 
some purpose. -13 Gance’s staging of the 
sequence was unlike anything seen before in 
cinema: 

As the dead rise up, Gance splits the 

’ screen across the middle and 
contrasts the Parade of the Dead with 
the Victory Parade through the Arc 
de Triomphe. The relentless march 
through the countryside is shown in 
every possible way, with 
superimpositions, tracks, and 
varying-shaped masks -- all tinted a 
funereal purple. 14 

Horrified by the vision, the villagers flee. 
Jean returns to his home and discovers his 
pre-war pacifist poetty. Tearing it up, he 
rants against his Muse: "My dulcet name of 
yesterday has become ‘J’ Accuse!'," Jean 
cries against an impressionistic montage of 
landscape and scarred battlegrounds, "and I 
accuse you, Sun, of having given light to this 
appalling age!" As the sun sets and its light 
fades, Jean expires. 

Commenting on Gance’s own abbreviated 
version of the original J’ Accuse, Norman 
King says "it is the melodramatic that 
survives, at the expense of the epic." 15 The 
melodrama dominated Gance's complete 
version, too, making it accessible to 
audiences even as it left them unprepared 
and overwhelmed by the horrific coda. 
J’Accuse provided a timely and truly 
horrifying mirror for Europe’s war-tom 
sensibilities, opening as it did mere days 
after the signing of the Armistice ended the 
first World War (a fact which further 
compromises Leonce -Henry Burel’s 
allegations). 

Sadly. J’Accuse was spumed by American 
distributors. The U.S. government 
commission established to review foreign 
films for importation into the U.S. was ever 
"alert forsubversion, pacifism, and so on," 14 
and J’Accuse was clearly suspect. With 
Pathc unable to secure stateside 
distribution through existing commercial 
channels, Gance ventured to America 
himself with a re-edited version for its New 
York debut at the Ritz-Cariton. Among the 
audience was D.W. Griffith, who was so 
moved by the film that he persuaded 
United Artists partners Charles Chaplin, 


Douglas Fairbanks, and Maty Pickford to 
distribute the film. Its eventual limited U.S. 
showings in 1921 were a failure, as post-war 
American audiences had an aversion to 
foreign features and now sought escapism 
rather than grim confrontationalism, 
however imaginatively wrought. 

Foreshadowing the "audience assault" 
impact of later genre classics such as 
Frankenstein (1931), Psycho (1960), and 
The Exorcist (1973), reports of audience 
members fainting and being carried from 
the theatres attended J’Accuse 's 
phenomenally popular release in France, 
Britain, and all of Europe. The shock that 
so affected audiences, however, carried a 
potent humanist message. "If this film had 
been shown in every countiy and in every 
town in the world in 1913," a Prague 
newspaper review of the time proclaimed, 
"then perhaps there would have been no 
war.” 1 ’ J’Accuse was an international cause 
eelebre, praised by the movie maestro D.W. 
Griffith himself, with 29-year-old Gance 
revered as France’s premiere filmmaker. 

Gance continued with the equally 
successful La Roue (1923) - Jean Cocteau 
said, "There is cinema before and after La 
Roue, as there is painting before and after 
Picasso” 18 - following it with his definitive 
masterpiece Napoleon (1927). Over a dozen 
films later, though, Gance’s star had faded. 
His international prominence remained in 
the shadow of Napoleon’s nova impact, his 
initial discomfort with sound motion 
pictures further diminishing his stature and 
ability to attract producers or significant 
audiences. T made all those sound 
films...with my eyes shut...except perhaps 
(Un Crunil Arnour de] Beethoven and 
J’.Accuse,” Gance later commented. 1 * By 
1936, the notion of remaking J'Accusc was 
irresistable to Gance — who needed a 
feature that would satisfy him artistically 
and financially - and his producers; after 
all, the 1919 version had been enormously 
profitable as well as prestigious and 
influential. 20 

[Stephen R. Bissette's J’Accuse: The 
Passion of Abel Gance continues next 
issue with the filmmaker’s horrific 
remake of his silent classic.] 

NOTES 

V Bob Harris subsequently formed his 
own restoration company, Film Preserve 
Ltd., and most recently completed the 
celebrated restorations of David Lean’s 
Lawrence of Arabia and Kirk Douglas and 
Stanley Kubrick's Sparlacus. 

V Norman King, Abel Gance: A Politics of 
Spectacle, BFl Publishing, 1984, pg 9. 

3/ Note the coincidental release of Wm. 
Dieterlc’s Academy Award-winning The 
Life of Emile Zola in 1937, as Gance was 
filming his remake of J'Accusc. 

4/ As detailed in The Oxford Companion 
to English Literature, 5th Edition, edited 
by Margaret Drabble; Oxford University 
Press, 1985, pp. 293, 1098-99. 

S/ Kevin Browntow, The Parade’s Gone 
By..., Alfred A. Knopf, 1968, pg 524. 

6/ The title for one of Gance’s features 
from this period, La Zone de la Mort 
(1917), suggests a fantastic precedent to 
J'Accuse's climax. Despite the evocative 


title. La Zone de la Mort appears to be a 
romantic melodrama sans any fantasy 
elements; I have been unable to screen a 
print to confirm this. 

7/ Kevin Brownlow, Napoleon: Abel 
Gance’s Classic Film, Jonathan Cape Ltd. 
(U.K.), 1983, pg. 26. 

8/ Leonce-Heniy Burel to Rene Predel, 
microfiche. Editions PAvant-Scene, Paris; 
quoted from Brownlow, Ibid, pp. 26-28. 

9/ King, Abel Gance: A Politics of 

Spectacle, pg 125. 

10/ This paragraph, and the quotes included 
in the preceding sentence, are from 
Browntow, Napoleon, pg 28. 

11/ Brownlow, The Parade’s Gone By..., pp. 
532-533. 

12/ Brownlow, Ibid, pp. 531-532. 

13/ Abel Gance, J’Accuse, La Lampe 
Merveilleuse, Paris, 1922; as translated by 
Brownlow, The Parade’s Gone By..., pg 536. 

14/ Brownlow, Ibid, pg 537. 

IS/ King, Abel Gance, pg 130. Note the 
lengths of Gance's three respective versions 
of the silent J’Accusc according to King. 

The feature which opened on April 25, 1919 
ran 5,250 metres: approximately three hours 
in length, shown in four consecutive 
screenings (audiences of the time were not 
accustomed to such extravagant feature 
lengths). Gance later reduced the film to 
4,350 metres (approximately 125 minutes) 
to be shown in three episodes, and finally it 
was "re-edited in 1922 [to] 3,200 [metres]" 
(King Ibid, pg 238), which may have 
reflected the editing Gance had done for 
the unsuccessful U.S. release, with a 
running time (approximately 70-80 minutes) 
comparable to that of the 1939 U.S. release 
of Gance’s remake as That They May Live. 

16/ Brownlow, Ibid, pg. 538. 

17/ Brownlow, Ibid, pg. 533. 

18/ Quoted from Brownlow, Ibid, pg. 541. 

19/ Brownlow, Napoleon, pg. 182. 

20/ Publicity for the 1939 U.S. release cited 
the silent J’Accuse as inspiration for two 
plays, Hans von Chlumberg’s Miracle at 
Verdun (1931) and Irwin Shaw’s Bury the 
Dead. 

An obvious homage punctuates the final 
shots of Lewis Milestone's classic All Quiet 
on the Western Front (1930), based on 
Erich Maria Remarque's pacifist novel. 
Milestone superimposed a procession of 
phantom soldiers overa French countryside 
littered with corpses and gravestones; as 
they march, the spectres occasionally pause 
to look back at the audience accusingly. 

Also note J’Accuse ground-breaking 
editing techniques, which Gance further 
refined to truly adventurous rapid-cutting 
extremes (with as few as four frames of an 
image!) in La Roue, pre -dating the Russian 
silent features that have been traditionally 
credited with such cinematic innovations. 


NEXT ISSUE: The Wild 
World Of Doug Hobart! J’Accuse 
Part Two! Twisted Sex! More 
bizarre video! 
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All Videos are 520.00 Each. 
Please make all checks or 
money orders out to: (■■H* 
Mike Vraney 
PO Box 33664 
Seattle, WA 98133 
(206) 361-3759 I0am-9pm 


hr o complete catalog sad S3. 00 lo “S.W.V. Cotolog", 
Depl F.U.H, P.0. Bo. 334M, SceHta, WA 981 55. 

" ' ' ewdti signature that yw ore 13 or Mr. 



The above volumes'come 
complete with fully 
illustrated wraparound 

Retailers : inquire about 
Quantity discounts. 
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for deliveiy. Personal cheeks must clear before shipping. 
Please add 3.00 postage for the first tape; t.SO for each 
additional tape, for overseas orders, please ADO $5 per 
tape. All videos recorded on a new, quality brand name 
tape at SP mode. Sold from one collector to another. No 
rights given or implied. Washington State residents add 

1 8.2% sales tax. As these films would be rated "R" by 
todays ratings system, a signature stating that you are 18 
or older is required with all orders. 






